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For the Philanthropist. 
TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF OHIO. 


‘*Phis is the second time I have written any 
thing for publication, during the whole abolition 
eontest, and [ would not now ask a place in the 
Ph ‘lanthropist if- 1 did not hope to present some- 

Ds. shieh others may overlook. 
shing W- -on the present state of our enterprise 

I look up. *tnus of any in which it has ever 
as the most perh-  ~. for more deliberation, for- 
been placed. It cal. Our differences of 
bearance, and eomeoangt ieehiadaamsinis 
opinion have heretofore beeti iam aes 
sures—now they are about impo sus en 
Whatever may have been contemplate econ 

early friends of the enterprise, as the final ec ‘ 

* which abolitionists should pursue, it must ~~ 
acknowledged, that new and extensive plans = 
action arenow proposed. ‘There will be, in cas 

; ot te out a third candidste for 
the exe ol bringing ‘ + fields 
the presi 


@ 


4 
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eney be persevered in, two grea ... 
of effort presented—thatin which we have here- 
tofore acted as churches and societies, and that 
in which we are to aet, as citizens and politi- 
cians. 


Here some important considerations present | 


themselves. 

1. Can these different fields be operated in 
successfully by the same agents? 

2. Considering the manner in which abolition 
organized its present form, can these fields be 
made appear distinetly as two, before the public 
mind? 

To the first consideration I answer, no.— 
‘Thete are some of the same agents, who may 
aperate in both, but a portion of them, and an 
important portion too, cannot. Ministers (a 
class of laborers in the moral field) cannot sue- 
cessfully labor in tWe political Geld. Party pol- 
Hics and morals, like oil and water, will not mix; 
—politics will always be on top. The minister 
who takes an active part ia the political field, 
avill not be Jistened to with acceptance, when he 
pleads the cause of the slave in the pulpit. 

Iiecturers cannot occupy succsssfully both 
fields. ‘The lecturer who presents the moral 
view of slavery, if he at the same time insists 
upon the duty-of voting for the particular candi- 
dates in the field, will be considered as a dema- 
gogue, or as interested personally in the eleva- 
tion of these candidates; he will therefore not be 
listenedto with acceptance. If ministers or la- 
borers would labor successfully in the mora! 
field, they must keep clear of the political field. 
The same is true of those who would labor sue- 
cessfully in the political field—they must keep 
clear of the moral field. If they do not, you 
«will soon hear a dismal creaking about ‘‘union 
of church and state.”’ ‘Therefore we conelude, 
that both fields cannot be operated in by the 
same agents. 

‘To the second consideration, I answer, that it 
will be impossible (for a long time at least) to 
induce the public to look upon them as two dis- 
tinct fields of labor. ‘The political field will be 
looked upon asa part of the moral field. ‘The 
elevation of particular men to office, will be con- 
sidered the ultimate developement of a single 
plan, the incipient steps of which, are the moral 
operations. I know that it may be said, that the 
abolition of slavery will be held up as the great 
ead at which all those efforts aim; but will it be 
considered as such, by the public generally? In 
our times it is difficult to determine what are the 
ultimate intentions of parties; and men gener- 
ally are becoming suspicious. If there be any 
interested motive, therefore, to which the action 
may be attributed plausibly, it will be attributed 
to it. ‘The honor and emolument and influence 
which the disposal of all the great offices of the 
government will give, are worth contending for; 
and the attainment of these, will be set down as 
the great motive of the political abolitionists, I 
have not a doubt. 

_ “upposing the sub-treasury and Standing Ar- 

®-. “ta, had coupled with them some important 
wey, bie. ~orals, and suppose ministers in the 
points of &  -o¢in to exbibit these, and con- 
pulpit should bv. “= ‘heir efforts be considered as 
demn them, weula ° Or would they not rather 
moral, efforts merely? » nart of politicians. 
be considered as acting th. have no desire’t6 
The ministers it is true, might “°'* anid not 
elevate either of the candidates; Out ~ ‘froult 
the cireumstanees of the times rene ler It a." 
for them to avoid’such an imputation? : 
, _Butsuppose the ministers had been wepgre 
ously active in getting up the whig party 14 " 4 
beginning, while its measures only were cD" 
cerned, before its candidates were brought owt 
into the field, and suppose the points of morals 
condemned had a tendency to depress the demo- 
cratic party, and elevate the whig party, could 
they make the world believe, that these efforts 
were intended to have merely a moral bearing? 
Would not the whig party, candidates and all, be 
considered as their party and their candidates, 
and/would not their moral efforts be looked up- 
on as in fact political, although put forth as mor- 
al merely? ‘This is precisely the case with the 
abolitionists who have labored morally. The 
abolition party as it existed, before any candi- 
dates were brought out into the field, owed its 
existenee chiefly to.those who acted morally. 
“They were the prime movers in the whole enter- 
prise: consequently they must remain speatitie’ 
with the abolition party for a long time at-east, 
jet it-assume what form it may. If a political 
party be formed, as a measure of the abolition- 
ists they must be identified with that party. 
‘Will not their moral efforts then be considered, 
asintended to strengthen the claims of their can- 
didates. 


> 
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! which will mock the efforts of ten thousand to 


times, and the manner in which the cause of ab- 
olition took its rise, that it will be utterly impos- 
sible to keep the moral and. political spheres 
from being identified inthe public mind. “And 
it will be especially the case, when the same a- 
gents are found operating in both the fields. I 
this be true, what: will be the effects which it 
will have on our cause? The political opera- 
tions will materially cripple all our moral efforts. 
Heretofore, no selfish motives could plausibly 
be attributed tous. <A thousand things were 
imagined, but not having even an appearance of 
truth, nothing but gross ignorance, and the most 
wilful credulity could give them influence upon 
the mind; consequently no permanent conviction 
of their truth was made. However men might 
talk aboutus, by those destined to give tone to 
publie sentiment, we were considered asa kind 
of honest fanaties, laboring for the accomplisn- 
ment of noble, though visionary enterprises. 
When listened to, therefore, we were listened to 
as honest men. But if the positions laid down 
be true, we will no longet be looked upon in 
this light. We will not-be considered as a band 
of patriots and philanthropists, laboring for the 
liberation of three millions of slaves—but as 
demagogues scrambling for office and emolument 
in the government. ‘The elevation of the slave, 
will not be considered as the wltimate end of 
our efforts, but will be viewed as the mere step- 
ping stone to office. In this way the purity, 
the disinterestedness, the sublimity of our mo- 
tives will be brought into suspicion; and our 
whole attitude before the public mind changed. 
DoI mistake in this view? I have heard it inti- 
mated since Mr. Birney has been nominated, 
that he may be ambitious; and that not by the 
dark, suspicious, narrow-minded opponents of 
human rights, but by the intelligent, pious, lib- 
eral-minded friends of the slave. If such a man 
as Mr. Birney can be shorn of his glory in such 
minds, who cannot? 

‘There are some other important considerations: 
which I would here present. One tendency of 
* .»tng a political party, having its candidates 
10Tius..., “be to draw off the mind from 
in the field, wus . 23 of the slave, and 
the consileration of the wor. sake aian 
direct its energies to the advancemes. 4, 
This L admit will bring up many of tue 
avery, but it will bring to oun 
mt us, rather than those 


Our attention will there- 
nas of 


1. 
incidental workings 





party. 
enormities 
view those whieh ane 
which affect the slave. 


fore be directed to the incidet 
the system, rather than to its direct and tremen 
® system, id 


. . 7 al 
dous inflictions of cruelty and apa — 
will eventually weaken: Our power OVET yn we 
sciences and sympathies of men. It inn 8 % 
a kind of impnlse to our cause in the beginning, 
but its influence will be permanent. Paul de- 
termined to know nouzing but Christ and him 
crucified among the Gentiles; and in whatever 
direction his mind traveled out, this 8 always 


f cl 
ae a» 


‘ 
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that county voted in the negative. “Phete were! 
large bodies of abolitianicte-ehnosver 
opposed to the nomination, represented by buta 


few delegates, and some of these delegates. vo- 
ted in the affirmative. ‘The expression of the 
convention cannot therefore be considered the 
expression of abolitionists in Ohio. If then, the 
nutnber voting fora third candidate should be 
considered the strength of abolitionists in Ohio, 
it will be a false estimation of their strength. 

Let me say in conclusion, to those who have 
thoughts of organizing a third party do not push 
this measure rashly. Do not attempt to make 
ita measure of the Ohio abolitionists. Let it 
be considered a measure of your own, and do 
not try to identify the mass of abolitionists with 
t. : 

And let me say to those who are about to be 
swallowed up by the two great parties, think a- 
gain seriously what you are doing. ‘*Remem- 
ber them that are in bonds as bound with them.” 
Beware how you trust the dearest interests of 
your country, to those who can deliberately tri- 
fle with human liberty. Be not too certain that 
those who can take your neighbor’s wife and 
sell them for gain, will be remarkably careful of 
your interests. 

In view of all the facts, and in the fear of God, 
review all the ground, and make up your opin- 
ions anew. Let not our differences of opinion, 
about the best way to help the slave, abate our 
efforts. in the least, for his deliverance. Oh, 
thou disconsolate son of oppression! shall I not 
weep when I remember thee! If the captive 
Jew, when sitting by the rivers of Babylon, 
could not refrain from weeping when he remem- 
bered Zion, can I refrain, when I remember thy 
anguish? If he could say, “if I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its eunning”’ 
—may I not say, “let my right hand forget its 
cunning, if I forget thee, thou son of anguish.” 

Yours, in the cause of the slave, _ 
Danie GILMrEr. 
Camden, Sept. 9th. 


Dr. Barey: 
Sir, Witl you publish the following as a r2- 
ply to your remarks on the fourth reason of the 





* more, and 


Protestants. 

In reference to that reason, you remark, ‘‘our 
brethren are totally mistaken in this matter.””— 
[think they are not. It will be remembered 
that eight of a majority in favor of a nomination 
were from Hamilton county, in which there are 
but vers” few abolitionists, — Lam acquainted with 
many of tig avolitionists in Butler county, and 
from information know the opinions of many 
Lam sure those in favor of the nomin- 
pYery largely represented. 

© *wely acquainted with the opinions 
‘le county, and there are 
n Prev.. ’ T am sure those 


ation w9 
I anys 


‘more than 200 abolitionists; and bit’ 14 from-+ ae 


al Woe) Dna Coe ea 
Oh no aa she 2 if I do 

i a. -for evers:..cokid mictress 
yorhing, I shall “bé terribly 
beaten.” Suppose this slave like many of them 
are, to have been famishing for food, to eat one 
of these cakes would have subjected her to se- 
vere punishment! 

‘The witnesses to these barbarities seemed to 
think slavery very wrong; but that to jeopardise 
the election of Harrison by voting for a man op- 
posed to using the powers of the general gov- 
ernment in support of the system, or refusing to 
vote at all, would be good reason why the Abo- 
litionists need look for no material increase of 
numbers or power in future! Oh, when will 
man learn to feel as he ought for the wretched 
slave who drags out a miserable existence of un- 
mitigated torture, with nought but suffering for 
present and without hope for the future! 

. A. Brooke. 

For the Philanthropist. 

AN ANTI-SLAERY WHIG. 

Hillsborough, Ohio, August 20th, 1846 — 
Mr. Epiror.—Having been an occasional rea- 
der of your paper, I have felt some interest in 
the position you and your brethren’ should oc- 
cupy, in relation to the Presidential canvass.— 
Although I do not consider myself an abolition- 
isft [think I possess a heart to sympathise 
with the oppressed, anda head to appreciate the 
motives of those who are engaged in advocating 
the rights of the colored man. 

I have, in general, admired the candor and 
good sense with which you have treated anti-sla- 
very topics; and the ability you have displayed 
in arraigning at the bar of public cpinion, those 
measures and instruments, which you deemed 
calculated to rivet the oppressor’s chains, and 
manacle ineternal bondage, manin the im- 
age of his Creator, Youhave contributed by 
your moderation and your judicious course, to 
render the anti-slavery cause respected, and 
have succeeded in removing a mountain of pre- 
judice, which stood in the way of the reception 
and due consideration of its principles. 

Your articles on the subject of political action, 
does honor to your head and to your heart.— 
You assumed the right ground in endeavoring 
to show, that the A. Slavery cause was a moral 
enterprise; its weapon moral suasion; its ap- 
peal to the common sense of mankind, 

The broad and catholic. ground on which 
you placed the subject, was calculated to bring 
upon the same platform of opposition to slavery, 
all who could unite in the ‘sentiment, that sla- 
very is wrong in principle, and abhorrent to ev- 
ery feeling of humanity in practice. 

In this way, you were able to wield a much 
more powerful moral influence, which was cal- 
culated to bear along in the earrying forward of 
the great work many who differed in regard to 





’ 
‘of them; and 2 . sted, 





the starting point, and to it he always renived. 


might always be seen. And the reason why he 
always kept this point so prominent was, that 
all depended upon this. If this were once lost 
sight of, all the rest of his arguments would 
soon fall powerless.. So we should keep the in- 
justice and cruelty of the slave system, in its 
operations upon the slave, steadity Ww view.— 
We should determine to know nothing but the 
slave, and him robbed and ruined, just in the 
same sense that Paul determined to know noth- 
ing but Christ and him erucified. 

I fear if the political party be formed, the 
mind of the slaveholder will be directed to its 
operations, rather than to the enormities of the 
slave system. Both abolitionis and skavehold- 
ers will be found acting in a field very different 
from that in which the contest was commenced. 
The one will be endeavoring to elevate a certain 
set of candidates, and the other will be trying 
to prevent it; and the poor slave, amid the strife 
of parties, will be nearly forgotten. ‘The mind 
should be diverted as little as possible from the 
contemplation of the wrongs and miseries of the 
slave. It should be kept fixed upon these, until 
the deep feelings within like the rolling fires 
of a voleano, would flow over in a burning and 
sweeping current. 

Another tendeney of a political party would 
Le to lead us to depend upon the excitement of 
party, rather than upon truth and love. 

Why do we bring out # candidate at the pres- 
ent time? We have no hope that we can eléct 
him. 

I have heard two reasons given: one is, that 
it isa duty to vote for some one; and that that 
one should be a good man—and as no such man 
was presented by others, such a man should be 
selected by those who wish to vote for him.— 
To this reason I shall not urge an objection at 
present. 

The other reason is, that unless a man is pre- 
sented around which abolitionists may rally, they 
will be drunk up by the parties already in the 
field. ‘The same reason may be expressed in 
other words, If we have nota party with its 
attendant excitements to oppose the other par- 
ties, they will drink up abolitionists, in despite 
of truth, and principle, and love. _I believe by 
far the greater portion of those who are in favor 
of athird candidate, are in favor of that meas- 
ure, for the reason last given. If such be the 
faet, Lask if itis not to be feared, that truth and 
love will be atandoned, and the excitements 
of party resorted to. I know the movers in this 
measure intemd no such result; but may I not be 
perniitted to tell them, it is much easier to set 
influences at work, than tocontrol them. One 
man may ’starta stone on the mountain’s side, 











sop it. [think we will all admit that the pre- 
sen tation of truth, and the steady action of prin- 
ciple, Must constitute the soul of our enterprise. 
Any thing therefore, which will supercede these, 
will work vin in the end. 

A last owjection which I shall urge at this 
time against the formation of a political party is, 
that it will give a false expression of the strength 
of abolitionists. ‘here are many noble-souled 
abolitionists unhppily connected with both the 
great political, parties, whom I fear neither truth 
nor excitement can separate from them. In ad- 
dition to these there are many others who will 
not vote at all, judaging.tiat the formation of a 
party is premature and ruinous. All these will 
not vote fora third candidate,-—and in Ohio they 
form a large majority of the voting abolitionists. 
I infer this from the expression of opinion at 
Hamilton. Itis true the convention decided by 
a vote of 57 against 54, in favor of the nomina- 
tion; but then it will be recollected that 22 of 
those who voted in the affirmative were from 


This was made to stand out distinctly, so that in} « 


omination were well represen. 
w, there is but one in the county, 
ere. 

o. there is a large body of aboli- 
was told by two of the delegates, 
one in fa * the nomination, that there were 
but'very feWwho were in favor of nominating 
a third eandidates— yor of four representacyes 
from that county, one voted for the nomination. 
In Highland,co., where there are a very large 
body of abolitionists, one of the delegates told 
us that avery few were in favor. of the nomina- 
tion; yet one voted for, and one against the res- 
olution. 

In Ross and Brown counties, the great mass 
of abolitionists, we were told, were opposed to 
the nomination—and in these two counties are 
more abolitionists than in any. two counties in 
the southern partof Ohio; and yet four dele- 
gates voted in the affirmative, and none in the 
negative. 

From these reasons I infer that the opinion of 
abolitionisis was not expressed by the conven- 
tion. Ido not believe that there was any un- 
faisness in calling the convention, but I do be- 
lieve that the abolitionists generally, who were 
opposed tothe measure of the nomination did 
not avail themselves of that opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion. ‘There were two reasons 
for it. One was that given by Mr. Rankin, that 
they would be found opposing a measure in fa- 
vor of which were many warm friends of the 
slave. Or more nearly in his own words, they 
would not vote right. Another reason was, tliat 
they were not so eager to oppose a measure they 
disliked, as to advance. one in which they are 
in fayor. In this instance, we had an exempli- 
fication of the doctrine, that the excitements of 
party: stimulate to more activity than simply do- 
ing nothing. 


Iam sorry you used the phrase ‘active abo- 
litionism,” and especially that you italicise the 
word ‘active.’ May not Messrs. Gilliland, 
Rankin, Crothers and Blanchard, not to name 
others, if they have not as much humanity as 
the publican, think there is something Pharisa- 
tical in that! Brother, had we not better avoid 
such hits? 


tiqnists, 


Yours, &c., 
D..Giumer. 

I do not understand Mr. Gilmer. ~1 -said the 
active abolition.of Ohio was pretty fairly, rep- 
resented, throughout, And so Lthink-yet, But 
[did not confine the political to independent 
abolition, I meantactive abolition, onboth sides 
of the question. Ittroubles me to. see my 
friends so suspicious. 
say what is not warranted by their natural:con- 
struction?.—Ep. Pui. ; 





a 
For the Philanthropist. 
SLAVERY AS IT Is. 


Extract of a Letter to the Editor. 


One thing I had nearly forgotton to mention, 
a fact in relation to ‘slavery as it is,’’ which I 
will give as nearly as possible in the words of 
Mrs. F. — ‘While we were at New Orleans, a. 
negro woman brought, some pomegranates on 
the boat for sale, which no one wanted. She 
besought us almost upon her knees to buy, ‘say- 
ing that'she had taken them home once and her 
mistress had sent her out again, declaring that 
if she did not sell them she should have fifty 
lashes. She took me into the wash room and 
showed me her back which was almost covered 
with sores from previous lashings. A ‘Boston 
lady who was on board, and myself, bought ‘ler 
pomegranates. Mr. F. said he went into; mar- 
ket at New Orleans to purchase some cakes, a 
black woman had them for sale at six cents a- 





Why force my words to | 


their principles, and the North-by management? 


minor points, methods of operation, and forms of 
um. ss Tregret, however, to see from 
organization. « aqner, that you are a- 
the late numbers of your p., Hs 
bout to abandon your advantageous pous../0 2 
mix in the melee of political strife,. 

As a friend of the A. Slavery cause, permit 
me to cay that I view this step with surprise and 
disappointment. 

Your character for consistency and straight 
forward devotion to anti-slavery principles, will 
it seems to me suffer by this course. Sir, you 
seem to be seized with a peculiar antipathy to 
Gen. Harrison and the whig party in general, 
ai this time. 

Now sir, I would ask what you expect to 
gain by this course? Will you advance the A. S. 
cause? Will you succeed in driving into the 
support of your measures refractory whigs, 
who may be afraid that your influence may 
work the defeat of their party? I think not, 
but, I believe, yon will weaken the claims of | 
your cause. You will destroy your moral in-| 
fluence and that of your party by comecting it 
with the political movements of the day. Many 
will be driven off from the support of your prin- 
ciples, for they will conceive themselves at lib- 
erty to selectin relation to the two candidates the 
least of two evils. 

Believing that the liberty and general prosper- 
ity of the whole country, is involved in the is- 
sue of the present political contest, they. will not 
be deterred from casting their influence into 
that scale, which they believe must predominate, 
or all will be lost for. which our fathers’ suf- 
fered. ‘ 

You cannot drive your friends into the sup- 
port of the A.S. nominations. ‘The conse- 
quence will be hat your strength will: not 
be brought out; your numerical force will be 
made to appear most contemptibly weak in the 
eyes of the whole world; your influence and mo- 
ral foree will thus be destroyed forever. Again, 
I ask what can you gain by the course you are 
taking? You hope to deter abolitionists from vo- 
ting for Harrison; well, do you not perceive that 
every vote you withdraw is so much added _ to 
the strength of Van Buren? 


And what has Van Buren done to entitle him 
to the favorable regard of Abolitionists? 

Why sir, he has given himse!f over to the ex- 
clusive keeping and’ control of! the! South +: 
Who are the advocates and. partisans;of his. .ad- 
ministration? Are they not the Calhouns, 
the Me’Duffies, the Pickens, the Bentons, the 
Walkers and many others, the main pillars of 
their ‘peculiar. domestic institutions?”’ 





Can you expect that a party, whose measures 
emanate from such men, will do any thing to 
break the oppressor’s yoke? Whence did the 
gag-law, emanate, who was it that. denied to you 
the right of petition and rejected with scorn and 
contempt your appeals in behalf of the slave? 


Do they not rally around this administration 
and give tone, form and embodyment to all its 
measures? 


Do you not therefore, strengthen the slave 
power by contributing to the election of Mar-) 
tin Van Buren? 


Will you not make that party predominant in 
the nation, will you notaid to strengthen its 
cords and extend its stakes, insomuch that the 
slave power will be enabled ever after to put at 
defiance all your efforts? 


Sir, has notthe principle been avowed and 
acted upon by the head ofthe Van Buren party, 
that he would carry the-South by falling in with 


Where is Van Buren’s strength? Is it not in 
the South, which he has wedded, to himself by 











I say again, considering the spirit of the 


Hamilton county, in which there are perhaps not 


piece. He proposed taking five for a quartét’of 


‘his. votes, pledges, and his shameless truckling 


to all their dentands, and meastres of sectional 

This, then, id the man and the party whom ab- 
olitionisis would contribute to place permanently 
in power by witholding their suffrage from Gen. 
Harrison. ‘The North is bound to support Van 
Buren, by but slender ties, which may be easily 
snaptasunder; Whiat ,then, is the dictate of pru- 
dence and foresight? I answer, let the present 
contest be settled on political grounds, let the 
various questions of national poliey involved in 
the issue, be put to rest by the election of Gen. 
Harrison. 

The public mind then will be freed, ina reat 
measure from theinfluence of these agitating 
topics. A political calm will ensue, which will 
be more favorable to the discussion and due con- 
sideration of A. S. Principles. 
then be made to the moderate 
of all parties, and a new organization, ore 
tive principles be efiected. 

] 


| from 
day 


Atany rate, the public mind relievad 
some of the disturbing influences of the 
will be in a better condition to view the 
in allits hearings upon the rights, interests, ant 
destinies of the American people. Bitter par- 
tisan feelings will not be engendered gains! 
abolitionists, engaged as they will be thes dem- 
onstrated to be in a ereat mora} ehterprise whieh 
has for its sole aim the ultimate good of man- 
kind. Amicus. 


ques- 
} 
i 


Dr. Templeton, who writes the following let- 
ter, is one of the most active, well-tried aboli- 
tionists in the state, a man of sound judgment, 
aud established reputation —Ep. Put. 

LETIER FROM DR. YFEMPLEETON, 


Xenia, Aug. 31st, 1840. 
Dr. Batey: 

My Dear Friend—{ should have before this 
lime given you my feeble word of encourage- 
ment and approbation, but have somehow neg- 
lected it. L cannot express the gratification I 
have experienced in witnessing the stand you 
have nade. How cheering is it.when cne is 
surrounded with fleods of opposition, almost 
alone and nearly overwhelmed, to meet weekly 
with such supportas you have afforded me in 
the Philanthropist. 

I at first hesitated, and LE must confess the 
opinions of brothers Blanchard and Rankin had 
no little influence on my mind 


te 


any greatman, I did not hesitate a moment a- 


ments have greatly encouraged and assisted me. 
I am nearly alone here: not only our editor Mr. 
Purdy, and the pastor of the congregation to 
which I belong, have gone against me, but many 
others whose honesty I cannot for a moment 
doubt—who have done and. suffered much for 
our common eause;, but still I believe they are 
wrong, and Tam determined to oppose them. 
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Tie reasons wig eit abolitionists sacle 
: Y ring 

ous.” Ff would We incousistent with their former 
professions—with their opposition to Van Bu- 
ren and Henry Clay, &e. It would be setting 
a dangerous precedent, If the reasons given for 
voting for Harrison and ‘T'yler now are sufficient, 
from similar reasons we might always be pre- 
vented from voting for any abolition candidate, 
and the time when a stand showld be taken a- 
gainst oppressors might never come; and it 
would be endangering the very existence of the 
A. S. organization in our State. If whig aboli- 
tionists vote for Harrison who has sold himself 
to the South, and ‘T'yler, a professed slaveholder 
and lyncher, may not Van Buren abolitionists 
with great propriety pronounce their brother 
whigs hypocrites and leave them witlt disgust? 
If an electoral ticket is not formed for Birney 
and Earle at yout convéntion, [ am afraid our 
organization will be very much weakened if not 
destroyed. 








But there are some reasons why abolitionisis 
of all parties should come out and vote a third 
ticket’ in favor of Universal Liberty, which | 
have noteen adverted te. 

Our nation is fast ripening for desiruetion.— 
The time when the judgments-of Heaven will 
be poured out upon us is not far distant, unless 
we repent and forsake our injustice and oppres- 
sion; and as a nation we are slumbering over the 
voleano which is about to burst and destroy us. 
But the idea is plainly taught in Scripture, and 
especially in the conversation of the Angels with 
Abraham, respecting Sodom, in Jer. Sth and L., 
and in Ezekiel 22, 29, 30, and 31,—that if even 
a few ina nation or city will tome out and stand 
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and neglecting | 
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Butas soon as | 
I saw the letters of Gen. Harrison, by which | 
he not only sold himself to slaveholders, but | 
manifested a degree of duplicity unbecoming | 


bout the course I should pursue, and your areu-| 
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not vote for Harrison an’ “Pyler are hates! 


;ened community will hold you responsible for , 
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up in favor of truth, justice and merey, the Lord 


account, Now, I believe the political salvation 
of our nation depends on abolitionists. Provi- 
dence is’ now giving them a loud eall to come 
out in favor of the oppressed—to do their duty 
by nominating and voting for men who: have not 
‘sold themsélves to. work iniquity and practice 
injustice. 


ren atthe convention about to meet, nominate an 
electoral tieket for Birney and Earle, good and 
true men politically, and thereby afford even a 
few an -opportunity of coming out against, op- 
pression, you will be assisting your brethren of 
the other states in doing that which may be the 
means of not only averting the jddenients ‘of 
Heavén from our nation; ‘but of forming a mu- 
celus or standard around which the faithful and 
true will rally, and may ultimately triumph, 
Your humble friend, 
Josepu ‘TEMPLETON. 


AWHIG ABOLITIONIST. 
| For the Philanthropist. 
Streetsboro, Portage co. O., Aug. 28th, 1840. 
Dr. Baitey, Dear Sir:—L wish through the 
medium of your paper,.to, present a few consid- 





subject of political action, And here I would 
say, that I am oppose to the formation of a third 
party in politics. [ opposed. it, not because 
the present parties are; what the 
be; they are far from it. But the. same rea- 
sons exist why we should form a fourth‘and a 
fifth party, as ‘a third. 
rance, under whicit we all suffer, require politi: 
cal Acuon; shall we then organize.a.temperance 
political party? No. We ean accomplish our 
object much better, much quicker. — All’ aboli- 





will turn away the judgments of Heaven on their} “ , E Ki (ase Ye 
yanedM ition at Columbus last winter? Why do,aboli- 


Now, Sir, I believe that if you and your breth- | 


erations to the abolitionists of the West, on the | 


| third party, at any: rate. 


called, are engaged iW furnishing the intoxied? # 
ting. cup to their’ fellow ' me. "Again! 4He Holy” 
Sabbath is’ profaned from one end of the? land”’ 
‘to the other, and christianif¥ thereby suffers fe-* 
proach. But there are temperance men and abs 
olitionists who are not christians, and who are 
even laboring to bring the Sabbath into diste-'! 
pute. Why then should not all christians in‘ 
the country form themselves into‘a distinet po* 
litical party, Cerininly if any party’might dee 
pend upon the special favor of God for's#ecess; 
that might. If abolitionists say with regard to 
a political party, “let us do right and’God will! 
ike eare of the consequences;”’ a‘ehristian par’ 
iv might, with much more propriety,’ yet'nei- 
ther you nor any one else thinks. it would’be 
best to form sucha party, tect me 
I op; this third party action, ‘bécause’” 
thereby, ause of the slave. will suffer detri- 
itis just as certain, as it is; that (he 
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perance party, or religion, from: 
the formation of a christian party. -What'ard'® 
the effects of this action already, before ‘the 
fruits of it are brought to maturity? © One result” 
is, that the confidence and affections of ‘a great 
portion of the abolitionists are alienated, ‘nor* 
from the slave, but from the friends of the slave? 
The supporters of a third party claim all piety 
and sincerity to themselves, and denounce ‘the 
rest as insincere &e. The army of abolitionists 
is smatl, when compared with our opponents; 
if the officers have not the ¢onfidence 
aid afeetions of the suldiers, what are they likes 
iy accomplish? Another’ consequence’ is, 
that the Philanthropist wiil. be discontinued by 
many; and if the third’ party accomplishes allit 
ean do, to wit, the re-election of Martin Van 
Buren, it wonld not be at all surprising if*many: 
of the anti-slavery papers should die: forswant ! 
of support. id oilt gaiol 
Another consequence is, that it hedges up!our 
way in future. We wish to obtam. reernits..« 
From what party do you expect to ohtain. theni?:’ 
Certainly from the Whig party. Let this party 
be destroyed through the aetion of abolitionists, 
}and you must labor long and hacd_ to gauribeir _ 
confidence so that they would ‘subseribe at alt 
to your principles. ‘Their prejudices would be 
; 80 strony that it would be impossible to overs — 
come in many and in those too 
who have signed all our petitions to the legisla- 
ture and to Congress. What could wedoasa 
third party, if we were all united, and ¢ovfd not 
add to‘our numbers? Strike off one half or 
two thirds of our present number, and prejudice ' 
| the niinds now open to conviction, and what 
jsiall we do then? [tis laid down’ as an indis- 
| putable proposition, that itis the duty of every 
{ 
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j abolitionist inthe U. States, to vote for Birney 
land Earle, Could this be aecomplished, the 
consequence would undoubtedly be, that the 
i present administration would be eontinued ip 
| power. thas been stated by Dr. Bailey, and. , 
[think is generally believed by the.third party 
olitionists, that-one of the two great.parties 
low struggling: for power, willbe annihilated 
it. the. coming contest, ‘The probable! ‘veaite’ 
then of this Course of the abolitionists, will bé, “ 
ithe destruction of the, whig party and the cons 
firmation of the principle and measures of » the 
present dynasty. TI soberly ask every friend.of 
human rights, would not such a triumph be one 
over which you might justly weep and lament? 
It matters not that you did not design 10 do itz" 
if you are reckless of consequences, an, enlights 
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them. ‘To him that knoweth to do good,and,; 
doeth it not, to him it is stn.” 

But you ask with what consistency could; 
an abolitionist vote for pro-slavery men? ~ I 
would ask, is there no inconsistency, if vou are 
whigs, in voting for a sub-treasury, man? Or,; 
does it make no odds whatelse a man.is, if he 
is only an abolitionist? But suppose Harrison: 
and "Pyier stood on a level with Vat¥'Buren and) 
Johnson; the whig party is far more favorable’ 
to human rights than the Van Buren. Dr. Bate. 
leycould find proof enough. of it four moaths 
sinee, thdugh he can not see it now. >What 
thouch Webster, Hoffman and others in the 
heat of a political fever, have endeavored to cons 
vinee the south, that the northern whigs sare 
sound to the core onthe subject of slavery? ‘It 
isan old maxim and no less true than old, that 
‘that actions speak louder than, words,’’;, Look. 
atthe actionof the Legislatures of .Massachwe 
setts, Vermont, and N. York, the last-vearmu:: 
Who defended the right of ‘petition and" the 
cause of liberty in Congress?, Wheré havé the 
whigs proscribed members of Congress, for- 
their anti-slavery principles, asthe administras..,. 
ion party of this.state, has Thomas Morris t+ 
What whig state convention has taken'so-much 
pains to clear its skirts of abolitioniem, afd ta 
abuse abolitionists, “as the Van! Baten convey. 


+ 
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tionists wish to. be dece 
ers ? i (ows DHIGe) 
Nine tenths of the abolitionists, at least in this*e - 
region, are whigs and for years’ to *¢dme, -4s 
large a proportion must be frou that party. 

3utis it said, thatthe whigs had no, regard.to 
abolitionists in. making.out, theix. nomination 2: 
This is ineerrect.. ‘We have: Wmi.H. Hartisen> 
rather than Henry Clay, ftom: regard ‘tothe ab 
olitionists, On the ‘ast’ balloting’ thé” Sowih”’ 
went for Clay, and the North for florrison: Dm 
seems that both the, North and, South ar€ digape,., 
pointed in Harrison,» How far the action ef. 
third party abolitionists has-been instrumentab iw: 
indueing Gen. H: to change his'position, Beas — 
not decidd. Undoubtedly it has had’ much The” 
fluence. ‘The. leading abolitionists at the east,, , 
early expressed their determination, to ,~haye'a,i: 
Gen. Harrison knew: - 
that if their plans sueceeded, the whigs; divided!” 
wotldbe conqnered; and that’ he must ‘tely’ dr ; 
the South for aid to secure his’ election!’ “Phe” 
temptation was too. strong to be resisted, and as 
good men as some third party “abdlitionisis,, 
have yielded to amuch smaller, temptationy, , sc b 

But there are ‘other considerations»avHich apeia 


rived, or to, deceive othp...; 
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not to he ‘disregarded. ' We ‘profess 16’ be'the®* 
friends of human’ rights.’ Look’ dt ‘the’ ‘treat! 3 


ment of the Indians by the administration,” Arg: 
i they. not heman, beings, or have they, no, ré ‘ae 
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The evils of intempe- the nation bas been involved in’ war” witli'thg? 


liomists are ‘not temperance men; ‘some, so are wrested from us. “Some say? the quéstion'ag!A 
: i SEN Scigiogtie wo Jey 


y.. ought to | ‘he most: solemn. treaties, have been:-rathlesehyte 


viola‘ed; treaties fraudulently: obtainedp: haves.s 
been enforced at the point of the ‘bayonet, '‘aade!! 
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Seminoles, @nd expended, blood ‘and -treasiee, 
and finally hired.a regiment of blood, .hounds. fq, .. 
prosecute. the war. more vigoreusl yy vAre-@0Re:; 
own liberties worth .preserving ? »Evéwi these:.« 
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issue is one of mere dollars and cents. But 
such is not the fact. The questionis, whether 
the balance of power shall be preserved between 
the different departments of our government, or 
whether the executive shall swallow up the leg- 
islative, and judiciary, and our government be- 
come a monarchy in every thing but in name. 
The proceedings of the executive, relative to 
the Africans of the Amistad; the history of the 
rise, progress, and consummation of the .sub- 
treasury bill, are abundant proof of this position, 
thétigh Meh more might be adduced. Is this a 
meré -:matier.of dollar and cents? ‘Then our 
fathers expended their blood and@ treasure for 
nothing more, Let us thea break up the pre- 
sent administration, and if we cannot get-a per- 
fect one, geta better one, one that we can man- 
age more easily. I think Ihave heard physi- 
cians tell, of administering medicine in a violent 
disease to change its character so as to bring it 
under their control. (I do not know that Dr. 
Bailey evet practices in that way.) If we can 
accomplish this, will it not be better than noth- 
ing?) Meanwhile le. us go to work and aboli- 
Vionize eur. legistatures and Congress by indu- 
cing the political parties to nominate such can- 
didates as we can support, and if they will not 
deit, tet us withhold our votes. 

Fa this way we can accomplish much in four 
years to come, and our number will be soen- 
larged that when another candidate is put in 
nomination for the presdency, we shali have, if 
notan abolitionist, a northern man with north- 
ern principles. After the census is completed, 
which is now in progress, there will be a new 
apportionment of representatives in Congre&s, 
and of course a change in the relative influence 
ofthe North and South, in which the North 
will be the gainer. ‘There isnot much doubt, 
but we shall have an abolition President as soon 
as.we shall an abolition Congress. ‘Till then, 
letus take the best, rather than the worst we can 
get. 

[tis somewhat amusing to see how anxious 
the Van Buren pro-siavery men are, to help for- 
ward this third party. ‘The fact is, itis their last, 
their only hope. And shall abolitionists, after 
all.they. have suffered from them, do more to se- 
cure the re-electin of Van Buren, than Kendall | 
with his extra Globe, and Van Buren himself, 
with the people’s money! Shall we thus re- 
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ists. They Would not think of joining our new organi- 
ztioneven, They would be more likely to join the 
co! onization society although they have no prejudice a- 
gainst color, And their exemption fiom thisis acci- 
dental with them, ‘They despise low condition as much 
as we do color. They have had no occasion to despise 
color, Patch slavery has been carried on in the remote 
West Indies and_no emancipated colored people have 
strayed up to the British Islands from the South. 
mon British abolitionists can thrust women out of the 
Anti-slavery conference, Even the Quakers did this, in 
defiance of their own principles and: -usages. They 
canideny the competence, of women to think and act a- 
mong men on the great subject of humanity, while they | 
hoist an inexperienced girl on to the throne of England; 
surrounded there by a crowd of old war bruisers 
yy land and sea, and old hackneyed, heartless 
statesmen; give her command of the ship of State and 
the steoring of tho Church, atchbishops and all—and__ ta 
crown her delicate and becoming station, make ber com- 
mander in chief of their standing army and grand admi- 
ral of the British navy—all this-British anti-slavery can 
do gravely and in earnest. They are great sticklers for 
female delicacy —They wont allow an opinion or a vote 
to come between the wind and women’s nobility. But 
it will load her shoulders with the brick-layer’s hod 
—inake her hatmer stone by the road side tomend the 
high ways—hoe potatoes, pitch hay and spread manure 
among the subject male laborers in the field of the no- 
biliiy--all this with proper regard to female delicacy, 
and without “British Usage?--I witnessed her in these 
and many other positions equally lady like. They have 
no freedom in Britain--and how can they have anti-sla- 
very there? I speak it with glorious exceptions--The 
very face of the ground there, with all its beauty and fer- 
tility, looks swhject and shackled, It looks as if serfs had 
tilled it with involuntary labor—The Briton will talk ve- 
hemently for liberty and rights, and he can afford to,--for 
he means nothing by it, and power knows that he means 
nothing. He connects no action with his talk—if 
he is rash enough, to talk significantiy, he goes into the 
Tower, or York Castle, to repent of his temerity at his 
leisure, He is very vehement in his invective—but bis 
impetuosity, like his own watehdog’s, has a ‘chain to 
limit it—He will pour out copious and violent epithets— 
so long as he will take it out in epithets. He may go 
where he pleases, but a uniformed police man constantly 
dogs his footsteps, or one of their bear-skin-headed,—dare- 
kneed; hateful military. ‘The whole citizenship—or rath- 
er subjectship of the country is besprinkled with red 
coats, whoin hungry labor has to maiutain in setting lim- 
its to its own freedom. Over allthe sweet hedge rows 
peep the ugly bayonets, and British Liberty walks per- 
petually under guard:—subject and subjugated and it was 
most mortifying to me that some of our Neworganized 
Repubiicanism crept over the water the other day and 
did it homage. It went over there and conspired with it 
to razee down “World’s Convention” to a seven by 
nine’ London Conference. — Posterity will remember 
Neworganization for that, if for nothing else. But they 
were defeated—They were completely bafiled of their 





ward/evil. with good, and good (the favor of the 
whigs) with evil? No. Let us prevent evil, | 
if weeannot obtain positive good. And in so} 
doing the blessing of the slave, of the Indian, | 
and. of our suffering country will rest upon us, 
And God will prosper us, for he requires of us | 
to do what we can, not what we cannot, 
Yours Respectfully. 
C. A. Srowet. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
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THE WORLD’S CONVENTEION-~--ITS AS= | 
SAILANTS=---POLITICAL ACTION. | 
; “The World’s Convention. 

“Our remarks on the proceedings of this body have e- 
licited a ‘reply froma member of the convention, but 
there are.only a fow points which we think important to 
notice further. 

The member is surprised that “the exclusion of female 
delegates” does not meet our entire approval. We ex- 
préssed no opinion on this subject, simply giving the 
facts'as‘a part of the history of the meeting. 

In: relation to the suppression of the portion of Mr. 
Clarkson’s speech on Britis slavery in India, the mem- 
beradmits the fact, but contends that the subject was ful- 
ly laid beforethe convention by Prof. Adam of Har- 
vard University. And the factis the most disgraceful 
that we have ever met with in connexion with the doings 





istands Wa. Lirorn Garnison inthe gallery, without 


all against the world’s convention. 
io] 


purpose by Garrison’s masterly movementinto the Gal- 
lery of Free-Mason’s Hall. His position there was a 
perfect discomfiture of their plot, They did not dream 
of that movement. They could not meet it—Why 


that professed anti-slavery conference,—Garrison the very 
incarnation of American Abslitionismt—queries at once 
the philanthropy of Europe. ‘That Committee cant an- 
swer in their coufusion.—N, P. Rogers, 

The New York Observer is notorious for its 
jesuitical warfare against abolitionists. The 
National Anti-Slavery Standard is the organ of 
the old anti-slavery organization. N. P. Rogers 
is to be its conductor. 

Has the reader carefully examined the forego- 
ing extracts? If not, we wish he would do so. 
Then, let him explain to himself, and to us, if 
he can, why so much rancor is betrayed in them 


The New York Observer attempts to throw 
odium ‘on the motives of the London committee, 
which, from the necessity of the case, had to act 
as the committee of arrangements. 

he Standard declares that the Observer ‘shas 
the right of it.” Clarkson was -'*gagged’?— 
‘Thompson was gagged—‘‘what else could be 
expected from English new-organizationisim?” 
The committee ‘choked down Clarkson, be- 
eause English interests demanded that British 
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| cipated inthe British colonies, 6ver 
jand interests 4hey uow watch with as uninter. 
Mnitted assiddity~as if they ‘were ings den oft 
| Spring. These men, the Standard, "Observer, 
jand N. P. Rogers, hold up to contempt and the 
| most cruel suspicion. pon 

Surely there ought to be weighty reasons for 
their conduct. But, what are the reasons? 

1. ‘The convention declined receiving female 
delegates as members. 

2. The London committee waited on Mr. 
Clarkson, and prevailed: on him to omit a cer- 
tain portion of his speech. _ i 

These are the only enarges brought against 
the committee, These, and these alone, are the 
reasons why such anathemas are-declared. 

Now we putit to any right-minded man, be 
he an advocate of woman’s rights or not, ought 
the action of the convention in regard to female 
delegates to strip it of all claim’ to the confi- 
dence and regard of abolitionists? ‘In our opin- 
ion that body did wrong in refusing to acknow]- 
edge the credentials of any class of detegates. 
The same power that gave W. LL. Garrison a 
right to sit in that convention, conferred author: 
ity on Lucretia Mott. She ought to have been 
received on the ground of hereredentials. Such 
a course would not have involved the conven- 
tion in any expression of opinion for or against 
woman’s rights, technically so called. But this 
was a new question in Great Britain. It took 
them all by surprise. There, more than here, 
a prejudice prevails against the public action of 
women in association with men. The ladies, 
we are told, had noteven been accustomed to 
attend, as spectators, the business neéetings of 
the gentlemen. In view of these circumstances, 
is it any wonder that the decision of the conven- 
tion was not agreeable to the advoeates of wo- 
man’s rights? But what kind of stuff are they 
made of, if they cannot excuse this single of- 


fence of a body so cireumstanced? Was its sin 


in this matter so great, as to warrant the venom- 
ous hostility shown against it by Mr. Rogers 
and the National Standard? 
ceedings. See the devoted zeal, the uncompro- 


E atl 
“wxamine its pro- 


mising principle, the sublime philanthropy, the 
high intelligence that characterized them! And 


yet, because it committed an error in one point, 
all its good and wise acts must go for no- 


thing! 

“But then its conduct about that East India 
ffair.”” Here the Observer and Standard have 
great unity of spirit. With no real ground 
for suspicion, both apparently seeking cause 
for censure, unite most cordially in vilify- 
ing the character of many of the most distin- 
guished British philanthropists, ‘They would 
not suffer the offensive paragraphs in Mr. Clark. 
son’s speech to appear, because it ‘would not 
do to be laughed at’! The Standard, in a 
coarse style, guesses they were silent, because 
well paid in the profits of East India oppres- 
And this in the organ of the American 
Anti-slavery society!! Call you this’ old-fash. 
ioned abolitionism? 

We have been long desirous of knowing why 
the London committee interfered with Mr. 
Clarkson.—And the reason is at last divulged. 


whose rights 


phe part in his speech suppressed had reference 





ther this was the intention of. the article: we 
hatdly think it was. ‘The Standard has made it 
an article of its creed, that to scatter, is better 
than'to concentrate: “The Birney ticket is there- 
fore.a great heresy. It is a departure, from the 
old platform, Wwe suppose. This perhaps is 
reason enough why-the Standard should make it 
a systematic business to assail this measure. 
In its zeal against.it, however, it does not hesi- 
tate to resort to the most unfair species of iac- 
tics. In the article alluded to, for instance, it 
declares its conviction to be increasing, that this 
independent abolition is in reality as mucha cru- 
exde against the whig party as any thing else: 
thus adopting the most vulgar slang of our op- 
ponents. We wish the friends of the Standard 
in Ohio to consider this matter. We have ta- 
ken no partin the Eastern controversy, neither 
shall we. Our remarks now are not dictated by 
any feelings we cherish respecting ‘that matter. 
The reason why we spéak is, that we see indi- 
cations of what seems to be a settled determin- 
ation on the part of the Standard and its friends 
toabuse and proscribe every thing and every bo- 
dy, that has not the mark of their approbation. 
What else could impel them to such an at- 
tack upon the British abolitionists? What else 
could inflame them with such unealled-for zeal | 
against the measure of independent nominations? 


Ina late number of the Standard is an article 
under the editorial head, giving some account of 
the doings of the state convention of political 
abolitionists at Syracuse. ‘Take the following 
as a fair specimen of the whole article. 


Gerrit Smith opened the meeting with prayer, It came 
out in the earlier part of the meeting, whether intention- 
ally or not we do not pretend to say, that “somebody had 
been making application to a “savage,” to know if he 
would not accept the nomination for Governor, provided 
they would choose him. ‘This fact was mentioned ina 
letter from Joshua Leavitt, and the application has been 
made in this city, What a development is here! Abo- 
litionists in the city of New York, who havesat under 
the teachings of the Executive Committee for years, who 
have had no “extraneous topics” to distract their minds, 
who have been indoctrinated into the “divinity of hu- 
man government,” and the “pertinency and significance 
of the ballot box,” who have been told by their leaders 
that it was evil to trifle with the right and power of suf- 
frage, who have heard it said so often that it has grown 
stale, no man could belong to the Whig party and be 
an abolitionist: ” for them toply a hoary-headed pro- 
slavery Judge with the offer of a nomination for Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, if he would only come 
out and say he was an Abolitionists. Shame! shame! ! 
Is this the purity of New York City Abolitionism? Lay 
this fact by the side of Lewis T’appan’s letter to the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, and the refuaal to incorporate a 
pledge to vote, into the constitution of the new organiza- 
tion, and you have a clew to guide you to the depths of 
as much of rottenness, so far as political actionis con- 
cerned, as can be found within the bounds of any Anti- 
Slavery Society in this country. 


We ask but this one fact to convince us that the par- 
ty embodies, while as yet in its crysalis state.the ele- 
ments of corruption, Igis as good asa hundred. 


The whole article is kindred in spirit. But, 
the only circumstance stated, warranting such 
conclusions respecting our third party, pigthren, 
isthe one given above. It will be that 
this was entirely indefinite. ‘The 

know, and so far as the narrativ 

enquire into all the circumstances e.|: 
An application had been made to J 

and that was enough to ruin the 

Common cnarity might have sugge 

application may have been made in 

as to sacrifice no principle. Now Wafat.is.the 
truth in the case? It-is givon—ih a following 


‘| country’s good.” 


occasion in.my public life, when called upon to 
act, my vote and influenee have steadily been be- 
stowed so as to secure, what the constitution re- 
ally intended, liberal justice to the slaveholder: 
During the late presidential canvass, my opin- 
ions were frequently asked upon this subject, 
and explicitly given. While I admitted, that 
the letter of the Constitution guarantied to any 
portion of the people of the Uniie<! States, the 
right to discuss whatever subject they might 
deem important, I at the same time emphatically 
(declared, that the discussion of slavery in we 
non-slavehoiding states was in violation of the 
spirit and general tenor of the constitution, and 
of the fundamental principle of our government; 
that the institution of domestic servitude was 
under the exclusive control of the states respec+ 
tively in which it existed; and, that any interfe- 
rence with it on the part of those not directly 
interested, was certainly calculated to work the 
most mischievous consequences. Former 
speeches of mine, in which I had argued at 
length against the constitutionality of the vision- 
ary designs of that small fraction of the great 
American family which assumed to meddle with 
this delicate question, were referred to as con- 
taining a faithful representation of my views. 

Consequently, it was universally understood, 
that, if elected to the chief executive office of 


tion of slavery, I have avowed my devotion to 
the guarantied rights of the south; and on every 


‘any Minister of common sense think himself 
therefore bound to shut his mouth on these to- 
pics—never to preach in favor of the volunta- 

ry system—in favor of temperance—in favor of 
the sabbath—in favor of the high obligations of 
matrimory? So far from it, hé would only be 
the more urgent to disseminate right views on 
these subjects, inasmuch as right legislation 
would depend on correct sentiment among the 
people. We recollect very well, that when the 
question of temperance was carried to the polls- 
in this city, and a temperance ticket started, 

meetings and lectures against intemperance 

greatly -multiplied, and. ministers became more 

active than ever in the work of reformation.— 

The apprehension in a word has no foundation: 
in fact or philosophy. Some ministers, we 
know, will. make this anti-slavery third nomi- 
nation, a pretext for holding their peace; but 
none, who have not found, or would not find, 

some other éxeuse. Men of principle will nev- 

er be so absurd as to be silent in the pulpit on 

a great moral and political evil, because puoliti- 

cians are arraying. against it the constitutional 

power of government. 

So important do we conceive the principle we: 
have just laid down, that we will again present it. 
It is improper, as a general rule, to introduce 
political topics in the pulpit--not because they 
are political—not because they are the subjects 
of political party-strife—but, because general. 








this nation, I could not, consistently with such 
views, consent to become in any way accessary 
to the agitation of this subject, but must use 
what influence the office conferred, in allaying 
that dangerous excitement, which, in defiance of 
the compromise lying at the foundation of our 
Union, threatens to impair the peace and frater- 
nal feeling which subsist between the several 
members of the confederacy. 

It now only remains for me to declare, that I 
have seen no reason to change in any degree the 
views I have so often expressed; to proclaim it 
as one of the principles of my administration, 
that no countenance will in any way be given to 
measures, which, pleading for their warrant the 
letier of the constitution, plainly violate its spirit; 
but that every proper means will be resorted to, 
to suppress the agitation of those topics which 
ean have no other effect than to array different 
sections of the Union against each other, and 
especially to divide that large portion of the peo- 
ple that hag honored me with its support. 

This avowal, I doubt not, will meet even the 
approbation of those of our fellow citizens, 
who, although previously conspicuous for their 
hostility to the rights of the South, gave evi- 
dence in the unhesitating zeal with which they 
supported one whom they knew to be adverse 
to their sentiments on this point, that they had 
reconsidered their opinions, and concluded, with 
that noble spirit of compromise, which distin- 
guished the framers of the constitution, to sac- 
rifice their peculiarities upon the altar of their 


E PEOPLE. 
The time, in our opinion, has come, when 
the question of slavery is no longer to be con- 
fined to abolition societies. It belongs to the 


ly they do not involve great moral principles. 
Political questions, that necessarily involve 
such principles, ought to be preached upon by 
ministers, and acied upon by churches, as freely,. 
in so far as they are moral, as if politicians had 
never touched them. And they will be thus 
preached and acted upon. 





MEETING AT THE COURT HOUSE. 

Political excitement never raged more wildly 
(within our recollection) than it has done for 
the fast few weeks in Ohio. Every night we 
have political gatherings in the market-houses, 
and atthe corners o¢ our streets, in which stump- - 
speakers, whig and democrat, amuse, if they 
do not instruct the gaping multitude. Under 
such circumstances, the call for an abolition- 
meeting at the Court House, last Friday even- 
ing aweek, was no small venture. We did not 
expect to see many there, but more assembled 
than we had hoped for. Mr. Morris gave a long 
address, which was listened to with great appa- 
rent interest, and no interruption, save a+*Hur- 
rah for Old Tip,’ which was sung out quite 
lustily by some one overcharged with hard ci- 
der or something else. 

As Mr. Morris has become somewhat prom- ’ 
inent of late, on accountof his zeal in the anti- 
slavery cause, and. as a few persons are fond of 
charging him with a sinister design in this 
course, a few remarks may be proper. 

Mr. Morris has always been an anti-slavery 
man. He was as good: an qpolitionist befo 
the present excitement on the slavery-ques' 
ashe is now. His conduct then, asa p' 
manon this question, was consistent, a 
relation to ithe has yever been charged 
worst enemies. with inconsistency, F 
anti-slavery speeches, before there 
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“I Gdern abolitionists’? to back hi: ie nd he 
does not require their aid now tos! soreiet nies in 
pursuing what he believes tobe t’ ne-tineatde- 
ty.* Before anti-abolition Ping adopted as 
the fixed policy of the admins tain he was: 
in high favor with his party. H is iv adignant pro- 
test and continued Opposition to 


people, and the people must and will take the man- 
agement of it into their own hands. Abolitic,y 
societies have their appropriate sphere: te, them 
belongs the high duty of maintainiug the true 
doctrines of abolitionism unimpaired, and con- 


~tantly enforcing them upon the public mind; 
Be 


of an Anfi-slavery convention. A committee of a socie- 
ty that had no authority whateverin the convention, | of -Auiesea.”* 
meet the individual who is expected to preside, review}. . 
this speech, wait on him three several times, and insist on | Might be concerned in keeping the horrid enor- 
striking out of it such parts as are oilensive to English 
ears, _And Clarkson tamely submitted to the dictation, 
and delivered his'speech according to order, But “fall 
reports were made on the subject of slavery in India-”— 


‘y 


oppression should not become the gazing stock 
la 


of party politics, in which it was i number of the Standard, in a letter from Gerrit 


Smith, We give the letter entire. % 


i, wat L7th; 1840. 


Peterboro, wit’ 
aT Standard. 
~ . the 


toa questio 
thought unwise to embroil the convention. 
This, and not any desire to skreen from the 
world’s gaze, a system of villany, was the rea- 
son for the course of the London committee. 
We commend the following, from the New 


“English new organizationists 


/mities of the system away from the world’s eye, 
To the Editor of the National Anti-Slavery 


Sirn—I have this moment read your account of u.. 
late Anti-Slavery Covention at Syracuse. ‘Fo those who 


| for they perchance were well paid in the fruits 





they reaped from iv’!!! ‘The foulest hypocri- 


this disgrace-- 


But they were made by Prof. Adam of Massachusetts, 
one of the delegates who had regard enough for nation- 
al character 4o be outraged by the act of the London com- 
mittee, and who spread the enormities of British oppres 
sion before the convention. In the great meeting in Ex- 


eter Hall, O’Connell, speaking of the feellings of “John | 
Bull” (We quote his own words) said, “it is incum- 
bent on us ‘to take care that wearenot laughed at, no- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


body likes to’be.”. And we believe that the same “indis- 
position” dictated the undenicd and unexplained sup- 
pression of the subject of slavery in India from the chair- 
man’s speech. Itwould never have been thought of for 
a moment inthis country; and no American citizen 
wold have presided at a meeting, after a self-constite ted 
committée had’ prescribed the terms of his speech,”— 
N.o¥, Obs- 

“The New-York Observer has the right of it, let the 
mewiorganization say what they may. ‘The aged and 
venerable Clarkson was gagged—and sowas George 
‘Thompson, the man of all others striving to awaken con- 
sciénte to do her office in the bosom of Englishmen, up- 
onthe foul system of East India oppression. He was 
gagged upon thatsabject. What else could be expected 
from,.English “new organizationism?” A committee 
that had no more respect for human rights, than to ex- 
clude women from the deliberations of a convention cal- 
led'to consider the rights of a world, because the customs 
and interests of society forbade; would choke down 
“Clarkson because English interests demanded that “Brit- 
ish oppression” should not become the “gazing stock” of 
Ame:ica. English new organization Abolitionists might 
be concerned, in keeping the horrid enormities of the 
system away from the. world’s eye, for they perchance 
were well paid in the fruits they reaped from it; as Amer- 
ican “new organization” Abolitionists are interested in 
keeping-away from the public gaze the sins of the church- 

. esand ministry, for whose welfare they have adeep in- 
terest. It was .a narrow contracted affair, and if the 
London committee could have had their way, they would 
‘have taken up the whole time of the convention in hear- 
sing the Inconsistencies of the United States pourtrayed, 
white not’ a breath would have been uttered against a land 
zed: with» «the blood of millions, and whose daily acts of 
outrage cry ‘{ldud as our own”? to God for retribution.— 
We have no idea that English Abolitionists are to hide 
their own sores from the light of truth, while they take 
great delight in exposing ours to the burning rays of a 
work!’s'seotn; that they may, if possible, become still 
more putrid and nauseous. Both the countries are bad as 
they: can weld be; loaded with crime of the blackest dye 
—the.oppressioa of the poor—they are fast being rob- 
bed of that energy, which is the sure indication of a na- 
tion’s health, and unless speedily relieved will sink to ruin. 
Lrstnry alone can tecrait them, but in “new organiza- 
tion” there is' no’ liberty It is opposed (7) to slavery 
whemthere are"no ‘counteracting influences, but keeps a 
asilened deep as that whicli brooded over chaos, ere God 
woke the world jnto life, when interest, and usage, and 
Eustom demand,—Nationa! Anti-Slavery Standard.” 





“He {Thompson} is wagiag a conflict for British India. 
“New Organization” scowls upon him from haughty Lon- 
don, in the form ‘of “The British and Foreign A. S, Com- 
mittee.” Londen is the head quarters for that Commit. 
tee; {tia the Capital of the World’s Despotism. There 
is not.such. a tyranny on earth as England’s, Depot- 
ism shows darker and grosser perhaps on the continent 
and 4b the far East—but in accomplished, regulated 
and Ohrietendom-like tyrranny—in settled premeditated 
hostility té tuman liberty, England no doubt stands pre- 
eminent aniong the nations,—and London is its capital. 
Her. anti-slavery, inthe great mass of it, partakes of this 
ce r Jts.genuineness may be judged of by the fact, 
that politic statesmen affect to he interested in it, and 
His yal Hi ess the Duke of Sussex, and his serene 
and mighty highness Prince Albert preside at its great 
meetings+-while its managers look upon George ‘T'homp- 
son with jealously and dispieasure. What would Prince 
Albert say.to American anti-slavery! I would sooner 
trust our enterprise in the hands of our pro-slavery mob, 
#aan with the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, They don’t begin to be abolition- 


sy is charged by this paper on English aboli- 
tionizis—new orgauization-abolitionists,” a 
it calls them. 


Ss 


Mr. Rogers would sooner trust the anti-slave- 
ry enterprise ‘in the hands of our pro-slavery 
mob, than.with the committee of the British and 
Foreign anti-slavery society.” “They don’t 
begin to be abolitionists.” "hey would be 
more likely to join the colonization society.” 
Not content with abusing British abclitionists, 
in language as harsh as he has ever used towards 
the slaveholder, he belabors every thing on Bri- 
tish soil, and the soil itself. ‘hey have no 
freedom in Gréat Britain—and how ean they 
have anti-slavery there?” ‘British liberty walks 
under guard’”’—*‘new organization” ‘crept over 


the water’, and ‘conspired with it to razel the 


world’s convention to a seven-by-nine London 
conference.” 

Who are the men thus denounced, as having 
an interest in the profits of British oppression, 
and therefore being unwilling to have its horrors 
exposed—as worse than a pro-slavery mob—as 
a combination of gaggers? Sturge, Scoble, A- 
lexander, Lushington, indeed all, (with two 
or three exceptions) who have been chief a- 
ents in the exposure & overthrow of British op- 
pression in the West Indies. Who are the people 
thus abused, as having no freedom among them, 
and therefore no anti-slavery? A people, first 
in modern times to e$tablish the fundamental 
principles of human liberty—a people; from 
whom this nation has derived. its doctrines of 
human rights—a people that has compelled its 
government todo justice to the down-trodden 
negro, and cheerfully given twenty millions ster- 
ling for the sake of abolishing slavery—-a -peo- 
ple, that at this moment is nobly submitting to 
pay exorbitant prices for some of the luxuries 
of life, rather than give au indirect stimulus to 
the employment of slave labor-—a people, whose 
glory it is,to stand foremostin zealous & efficient 
effort againstslavery and the slave-trade through- 
out the world. But, they have no freedom a+ 
mong them, says Mr. Rogers, ‘tand how can 


999 


they have anti-slavery there’’? 

British abolitionists, after having consumma- 
ted the great work of abolition in the West In- 
dies, organize a society for the extinction of sla- 
very and the slave-trade every where. The 
platform of their association is, the inherent sin- 
fulness of slavery, and the duty of immediate, 
‘unconditional abolition. | ‘They hold that the 
right way to abolish the slave-trade, is to put an 
end to slavery; and they staid pledged to use no 
other than peaceful means in the prosecution of 
their enterprise. ‘The grandeur of their object, 


Haven Observer, to the attention of the reader. 


At a convention assembled in Hartford, 26th Aug. for 
the purpose of learing teporis and. addresses from seve- 
ral gentlemen, who attended the late convention in Lon- 
don, “John T’, Norton, Esq. opened the public services 
of the afternoon, with a written report, which he read, of 
the doings of the convention’ referred to, accompaniged 
with a more extended refutation of the charges which 
have been brought against that body by some American 
papers, than was contained in his letter to us. The only 
point on which any new light was thrown, respects the 
suppression of that part of Mr, Clarkson’s address, which 
relates to slavery in the British East Indies, Mr. Nor- 
ton states that the part omitted had reference to a ques- 
tion of party politics, in which it was thought unwise to 
embroil the convention--and that so far from wishing to 
conceal the remaining oppressious under British rule, 
the convention appointed Prof. Adam to bring in a full 
report of the enormities of East India servitude, which 
he did.— Besides this, the whole course of the leading 
members of the convention should shield them from a 
suspicion of endeavoring to hide evils, which for years 
they have been en%aged in exposing and denouncing.” 


After this explanation, let us ask the reader, 
what kind of a spirit must have given birth to 
the denunciations we have censured?* 

A word further respecting the Standard, A 
chief part of its task from week to week 
seems to be to waran the third party scheme, 
as itis styled. 
intrinsie harm in voting. It will not deny that 
Mr. Birney is well qualified to fill the office for 
which he is nominated. It knows that the elec- 
toral ticket for his support will not be withdrawn. 
It acknowledges that both the other candidates 
are really unfit for any office in our republic. 
And it is not-so blind»as not to see, that the great 
danger now ‘is, not that abolitionists will vote fot 
Mr. Birney, ‘but that they will eontradict their 
principles, by supporting tickets pledged to sla- 
very. And yet, it does, not, manifest half so 
much anxiety to expose the systematic subser- 
vience of parties, and prevent abolitionists from 
supporting Harrison or Van Buren, as to prove 
the futility of ’a third nomination, and prevent 
abolitionists from sustaining‘a candidate, of sig- 
nal merit as a citizen, and holding their own 
principles. Grant that a third ticket is a vision- 
ary project so far as success may be contempla- 
ted, still it is before the people. It is pledged,to 
sound principles.. The Standard says that it is 
wrong to vote for either Harrison or Van Buren, 
and would prefer the scattering system. Why 
then should it lay Out su much effort to prevent 
abolitionists from scattering their votes on Bir- 
ney? What can its conductors mean by such an 
article as appeared in a late number, noticing our 
review of Mr. Rankin’s letter? We appeal to 
any one who read that article, whether its real 
tendency, notwithstanding a cold disclaimer by 
the writer, Was not to mystify the subject of po- 


litical action, and rather encourage abolitionists 
to vote for Gen. Harrison. We know not whe- 








however, does not lead them to forget the eman- 


*In our next we will publish the omitted portion. 


It does not say that there is any | 


love to see the friends of the slave shown upin a char-4 
acter of unprincipled, ridiculous fellows, the account 
will afford great amusement. ‘Bat those will be afflicted 
by it, who are tender of the reputation: ‘of abolitionists, 
and who feel how importantit is for the slave to preserve 
that reputation unsullied and its power undiminished. 


On what you say of myself—whether it be your dec- 
laration, that [ “opened the meeting with prayer,” (El- 
der Blain opened the meeting with prayer,) or your 
declaration of any thing else ‘respecting myself, I have 
no remarks. to make. Nor have I any remarks to 
make on your imference, that the political abolition “par- 
ty embodies the elements of corruption,” because certain 
persons in the city of New York have done what you as- 
cribe to them. Butas your proof, that these persons 
have done a wrong thing, (Iknownot that they have 
done it) is “in a letter from Joshua Leavitt;” and as the 
letter referred to is doubtless one which I received from 
Mr, Leavitt, the morning of the Convention, itis my 
duty.to furnish the public, through the columns of your 
paper, with an extract from that letter of every word in 
it that respects the nomination of Judge Savage. 


“I hope great wisdom may be given to the Conven- 
tion at Syracuse- Itis amiost important movement,— 
Should the Convention gbtain the hearty consent of Judge 
Savage to accept our nomination, I should highly rejoice 
that he might receive it, His personal worth, his firm- 
ness in standing by Mr.. Delavan on the temperance 
subject, his .pure democratic principles, would make 
his name a great acqguisitionto our cause—if wecan 
obtain it. But I hope no ‘circumvention or concession 
will be used or tolerated. Better to take the humblest man 
in our ranks, than to run the risk of giving elevation toa 
man who will desert our cause in the hour of need. 
Respectfully yours, 
Gennit Siti. 

We ask any candid man; is there any thing 
in the ‘eal fact, as thus stated, to warrant such 
comments as those of the Standard? 

The Standard needs watching. We shall 
think better of its spirit, when we see it less 
disposed\to assail abolitionists, more in earnest 
in its warfire on the common enemy; less in- 
tent on ridietling men who think it right to vote 
for théir’prineiples, and more zealous in expo- 
sing the’ inconsistency and ruinous policy of 
voting for pro-slavery meu. 


EXTRACT _ 
From the Inaugural Adidress of W. H.. Har- 
rison—March 4th, 1841. 
'sJustice to my fellow-citizens of the South 
particularly, and a regard for the interests of the 
whole union, demand at léast a brief notice of 
one other subject. I allude to the unhappy ex- 
citement, prevailing among certain members of 
the community... in relation to the institution of 
domestic ‘servitude, as existing in the southern 
states of this confederacy. My views in regard 
to this institution and the rights growing out of 
it, have undergone no change from my youth up 
to this period.’ ‘Though long resident in a free 
state;'I cannot forget that the blood of Virginia, 
a slavcholding state, circulates in my veins. At 
different times, at the hazard of incurring the 
displeasure of that portion of the non-slavehol- 


2 de ought to rejoice, when they see the 
1 F ; wit : ‘ 
. ee ing their principles into the pri- 
politician carty. ° -t 
: > se people, and_ striving to 
mary assemblies of vu ties id 
As the question is 


~~ é ¢, 
enlist them in their support» 
1] ag moral one, the result will 


hi s everthrow. 





a political, as we 
be, political anti-siavery 
And who will deprecate such a re- 
able, as to think of pre- 


action by the ordinary 


methods. 
sult? Who so unreason: 
venting any portion of the citizens 
try, from taking political peasures, 
by right principles, for the overthrow of a polit- 
ical evil? In truth, be it desiraMle or not to pre- 
vent such a result, it can’t be dow: You must 
convert onr people into non-resis! ants, or no- 
human-government-men, before you can ever 
indulge hope of sucha thing. 

Abolition societies, we think, ste 
‘asume to reprobate their 


Tux d 
litical rights a- 
lie. 


p out of their 


sphere, when they p 
members for exercising their po h 
gainst slavery. Does the citizen lose any Of to 
rights when he becomes a member of an anti- 
slavery society? It seems to us, that not only 
anti-slavery societies, but abolition editors and 
ministers, intermeddle with what does not belong 
to them, when they undertake to hinder Ameri- 
can citizens from exerting their political power, 
according to. prescribed constitutional methods, 

against the political evil of slavery. 
We are aware ithas been said, that political 
action will close the mouths of ministers, and 
ccess by the lecturer to the public mind. 


prevent a : . ded 
Whether the apprehensicn be well or Hi-foun a 
jvoided? ‘Ve re- 


-how is political action to be 
peat, you may strive to prevent it as much iF 
*ee 





Al: 


without forfeiting hjé claim on 


| 


| of anti-slavery men, and thus ha:ve.avoided giv- 
ing offjace to his political a weeciates. That ' 
of this corn-| Speech, with a single exception, was the only un- - 
sanctioned | G¥alified abolition speech, delive. redin Congress's 
| since the commencementof the an. ti-slavery agita- 


ful policy weakened his influene ¢ and insured: 
He was under) 10: special ne-- 
cf sssity, when he made his eelebr ated speech in 
teply to Mr. Clay; he might hav se been. silent, - 
tire: confidence 


tion; & from the moment of its deli Very the slave- . 


holder marked him for a victim, Pending the 
election of a Senator for this state, the question 
wes distinctly propounded to him & Jidge Tap- 


pan, whether they were opposed to modern ab-- 
Had Mr. Morris consented even. 


olitionism. 
now, to take refuge in aii ambi,tUtty,- and 
evade the question, the probability is, that -he 
would have been re-elected. He knew fu. U well 
the 1zf¢ which attended on an answer in the: 
negative; but, loving honor, more than office, 
spurning an appointment which could’ not be 
had save atthe price of his independence, he 
answered like a freeman, and was turned out of 
office. From that time to this, he has beem 
proscribed by the leaders of the party. The 
brand of an abolitionist excludes him from 
all hope of office, which we believe he 
would not seek at the expense of his integrity. 
Taking no part in the political movements of 
either party, he neglects no opportunity of en- 
lightening the minds of his democratic. friends 
on the anti-slavery question, and vindicating the 
character of abolitionists. Aware, we presume, 





you choose, but, when you have once convin 
the people that the question of slavery ‘is a po- 
litical one, that the slave-power is the only real 
despotism in the country, assuming to determine 
all the operations of government, you will hard- 
ly sueceed in dissuading them from acting: po- 
litically against it, lest it should close the mouths 
of ministers! Reformed political action is the 
legitimate result of right moral suasion. 


Bat, the apprehension is groundless. Has 
the reader ever considered why it is generally 
improper for a minister to introduce political 
questions. into the pulpit? It is not because 


of the groundless suspicions to which his posi-. 
tion may subject him, he-is more intenton ex- . 
posing the pro-slavery policy of Martin Van 
Buren and the deimoeratic party, than of their 
antagonists, so that his migvements at this time 
in the anti-slavery cause, are, far better calcula- 
ted to weaken the demoeratic than whig party. 
The suspicions of such men as A. W. Elliott, 
evince as little sagacity as generosity. We 
have no patience with that littleness of mind, 
which is forever cherishing distrust, and seek- 
ing occasion to find fault. We daré not trust 
the man, whose chief ambition ‘seems to be. to 





they are political questiogs—not because they 
constitute subjects of dispute between political 
parties—but, because political questions gene- 
rally involve no great moral principles. Sup- 
pose, however, that instead of the currency, and 
sub-treasury, and national, bank, the mutter 
about which parties were contending, were @ Na- 
tional establishment. of religion, or temperance, 
orthe sabbath, or laws respecting marriage, 


discover plols, or detect sinister designs or man- 
agement in the actions of other a ~ is ne 
‘cunning, too preindice ei too dishonest; to 
i confidence. ; 

Cate eerridt we hope, will persist in his ~ 
forts to recall the minds of the ‘people tort e 

rinciples of the revolution: His movements 
4 e on his.own responsibility. He is acting a8 
ba American citizen, and not a member of whe 


* The above informati@n we have received from credi- 











ding community, openly hostile to the institu- 


and violations of the marriage vow—would 


ble sources, 














yet’ therefore sustain the party that is pledged againet testiMony Was admitted against him. He was convicted. |, So far as we learn from the statements of our agents and In regard to the Indians,,}. did not. at. alk inti- The Whig par fr ar auch is notso constituted 
nere . : F Ame : ai 7 3 . } { < 

m I that change of rulers in-a re-.} Subsequently, he addressed. a. memorial to, the: President) | others, they are-all anxious forgchools; aud willdy wha!) matéi thatthe general government...was,.boend | 8S to be compromittec y the personal conces 

: sai am aware tha eile eure F ‘aS: ‘ ted « pa sd ahewicampobitt 4 iets seit aaeee ae suc Lelie mw Rein , _ | sions of a few individuals, be they ever so emi- 

of its princip es. f public is wholesome, and, under other circumstances, the complaining of. the practic e of the court, in allowing nerd iv cam pbut 4 some.places: they ¢ vy . to Georvia' 18 userany ‘unfait nroats forsihe esr Sh AB yet . 

the Executive Committee of the Ohio Anti-sla- the principle of holding the presidential office but one * gro testimony. Mr. Van Buren returned him a lrief |: And in orderto aid them we must have funds-three - tinction of the ‘Tudian title,’ of to vextinguish it y Hak a Ft ae SO ASA AL le latina, 

very Sopiety respect his independence, SY™MP2> | term would receive my cordial sanction; but, so mis- answer, sanctioning the whole proceeding, for which he | four hundred -dellars could be laid out to the greatest ad- ; ‘ y 


‘ without the) consent of ‘the original owhers.— bape BF politiciatis:* “I was'sute the’? assertions 
: ° . 1- . A has been severely “censtred “far arid wide, by the whig | vantage; end $800, we absolutely , need , to, carry on our hoped ord ' Unt Lnariiet! ease oe 
thize with his deep devotion to the cause of hy chiggoua.st® the consequences to be apprehended Wom | ve : ands he certainty showed | plans for the elevation of colored ciel throughout the My object was to show, how naturally, and al- | were untruesior she'pesitions, false; I could 


roe sn his at- : ; thi akin this ‘bold’ st vat ; en - 
man feedom, and bid him God speed in his 2f-| «natioont bank, end:so well convinced am 1, chit nething | Pics. an a eee adn most. inevitably, the compact, with, Georgia led | hardly bslieve thei politicians to. hey sincere; but 


a ; f eS oe veh} N id mi op the degradation 
but the re-election of the present incumbent can prevent | more regard for the claims of justice, than was shiown by | State. Every eafidid mind may see that the degradation | sincé DrBailey.ean-assest shat the,, womination 


. : the : dis 
empts to bring the question of slavery before . Eh ale geet ed : . 5 at! ” g- j 
P 8 q its institution, that I feel bound at this time to give him | the late General Conference’ of the M. By nan, on | of the colored man at the north is one of the strongest bul our government ta act unjustly;, and, that inja of Harrison,erigipated..in Sputhesn control, I 


wwarks of slaver a Ste ve close the }itina anae! ; _ . it..is n y : : : 
war ery atthe south. Asa State w fitice mest fingrant owas done lty it, tsutrae, or my give up, d.canbeligxe,a.men aincgyey in almost 
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spolitton society, or an authorized expounder | me a 
F But, we can assure him, that this great evil. 











pone. my earnest support. I confess my obligation to Mr. | the same point. . i 
Rankin, and other whig abolitionists, for releasing me In view of all the facts we have’ stated, we think we an" 4 A oes schools against the most decent authorities’are false.’ Whether I took ammistaken ANY thiNGyeg serra oe eee 

i: ; j 2 arc} , 6 ug ' “a ‘ 

from the visionary error, that to support pro-slavery can- | may infer, eet: Bl tb red Hi be Afi me io ot ae eanen view of this compact, the reader'can“jtdgefor | 1¢ Southerm.dindluence,; hadupeeveiled, Mr. 
ik yee: = Pp * H led| Nrag , the momen , a t i eee r puget 3 us : ‘ : ally 

———— didates is wrong, a | carters wie real sentiments are ‘decidedly . favorable ‘ pis. f eee eee, SHO Os abil y cna himself, by referring to, the article, in which [| Clay would certainly shaye been, nominated; and 

XENIA FREE PRESS. Some object, sir, to the present administration, that it | to abolition principles and measures; . to be vicious, and aim ‘at virlue and respectability,--y the opposition to Mr,:;Van Buren: would justas cer 

2dly. That the hope.of office, as inthe case’of Daniel.|:the most ‘corgmon reproach of the. negro-haler, whether ! tainly have failed. Whence thapinterval of silence 

say is recommended in Mr, Poinsett’s plan. This is a | Webster, has; for a season, proved too strong, for his foutid! in: the northern apologist or |,southern slaveholder, I agree with Mr. Rankin, that, he has presen- which preceeded the Torte Convention. 

. : : : c » 9 . = . 4 +; ¢ - ' Jai i are 

misrepresen tation, In the first place, although the said anti-slavery. virtue; ; is the condition of the free blacky+4 our cayntry. lt is.) 4ed about the strongest, arguments on that side It was a “pause of dréad’—not of hy poeriti- 

plan is objectionable in some parts, still itis a fact, that | 3dly, That, were this temptation withdrawn, policy | enough to neko the fore nursed te c Msh crimson with | of the question; and with him I amowilling to | oa] poliey., as Drw:, Bailey and Mr, Birney sup- 

would give place to prineiple, and his free eoul break | shame, to think of. this horrid) wickcuness;—fitst to, put leave the reader to’ judwe between? us. The | pose. It was feared. that the pertinacious urgen- 

your cy of Mr. Clay’s.friends,.would lead.to bicker- 

ings and. collisions aud ensure .the continued 


* We have received this information from various 
credible sources. 





i i very. words of the compact, 
‘The Xenia Free Press has four columns of | is in favor of a standing army, such as that which they: quoted the very Pp 


strictures on our version of the proceedings of 
the Hamilton convention. As he does not dis- 


seedings, or attempt : noice 
— the sane of these = 8 , P most of those provisions in it which are selected, ao sham , 
to bring argument against the propriety of sup- peculiar, and held upas worthy of signal reprobation, | forth in its original brightness, like the sun which, after!| individuals, for no crime, out of the pale of humanity— 


ting a third ticket, he will excuse us if we dita ick icti “lie ” only | long confinement amidst. clouds, comes forth rejoicing: im |‘brutalize and crush hem to the earth with such a load of | °%, : 
oes g ’ “ k an yeni os oe 0 enact page peceongpen we Secor ‘ ' ' “i ind contempt ahdiscorn as’ were e I ink them into lieving that truth 1s more powerful than numbers, rj I h: D Baile called the resent 
do not reply to the various allegations he makes | heen transferred from the pages of the statute . book, to | a clear sky. 1m] ere enough, to sit ' triumph of what Dr. Bailey called the pres 


of unfairness on our part. Whatever was the | the report of Mr. Poinsett. Again,.Mr, Van Buren| Let _us suppose that he be re-elected. In the first | utter annihilation, wore sneb,aithing possible;--and then | PY; hope is ALFOnE i Me ain ede Bee diahobicals, sdminisiraten- alent * ac aN of 
character of the convention; whether it was aj never recommended this plan to Congress as is falsely, place, the temptation which has so long suppressed his } erideavor to excuse our baseness by. charging he legiti- | how, visionary, it is, to, expect My ant : 7 Gen. Harton “was % fectec 3 ani "Be oy — 
fais’ reptesbatation of ‘the ant-elavery men of | stated in the whig papers: in his message, he recommen-'| anti-slavery sentiments, will exist no more. Not stands | mate effects of our sin, on them as their crime! ! cause'td, succeed to any. great extent, si ule its southern ip uence "ar dik auldvtitens from Mas. 
. c tout ded the plan, whose details he had never seen, to the | ing as a candidate for a third term, he will feel under'no Long enough'surely have we received the taxes of the | advocates continte to vote for its enemies. dence ppe firmness 0 nin e “8 at 1G Hi: 
Ohio or not, whether it wer? state aver 10n consideration of Congress, And finally he has come | special obligations to the South. The alliance with Mr.‘ the colored man:to help educate poor white children, and As even,-ydurs it shin eotualtalt Dianne sachusetis, Ohio and Peniisylvanit. . Jen. Har- 
or nag whether gai proceedings were Wise " out openly, and avowed his opposition, on constitutional | Calhoun, the greater corrupter of his ways, aman, who | now let us asa band of, sisters unite in vigorous efforts freedom; G. Burey, jr. rison was the ory’ nen ty oe het 
foolish, 7 thing is certain, it has made no lit- grounds, to an essential part of the plan, has had more to do in driginating’ thé’ anti-abolition | to, repair their wrongs; it matters not By whom inflicted, val, eosin Sat, guaaae : iret Rage es gy sae. 
tle noise inthe world. We see notices of ils| But,my argument has proceeded on the supposition, | measufes of the adminisrration, than’ any one: else, will | so,long as it remains true that the sufferer is: one whom TO<DAYS CORRESPONDENTS. shag a ; ee ced Nie ch egaiRth "ff Nelieve of 
doings North and South. The New York pa- | that bothcandidates are alike in their feelings and prin- | no longer be needed. Fr, by ‘his re-election, the sub- |, God has made“in his dwn image and after his own ge clouudl git gti Yn, mia saad sting “ acy itinas BGeeh bu? vagabett ene l 
pers think it of sufficient importance to misrep- | ciples, ca the slavery-question, and that we have noth- | treasary will be established on an enduring basis. Hith- | likeness,” born to.all the fears and capable of all the hopes AY, Bee OB There 4g! if Y ‘tnzatake jor! «tommoh belief that 
resent and caricature; and the Charleston Mer-| ing more to hope from one than the other, The sup- | erto, he has required the support of Mr, Calhoun, | to.) and joys that swell. in other human hearts and ‘animate the cover tintit isnot honestly! administered 
cury has two thirds of a column devoted to position, however, is incorrect, Abolitionists in truth, | push this waegetire eo and he pice paid ap been, other human beings, Do any. of you reply, our num- ~ ea for the BathmoA wood of this erent. people: It 
some account of it. have far more to expect from the success of Mr. Van | warfare = abolitionism. The Carolipianss mervice, no} ber is small:.and’) we ..dre feeble; if).so do what | Some misapprehend our posilion-—some t _— is excdédinaly obvions thatthe great effort of 
See ene good-natured, friend Purdy.— Buren, than that of Genetal Harrison. And I will now | more being needed, of aburet no compennatinn can just- you can, . by meeting ina sewing society or in some'| doubt on our motives—-some wonder at: our in- hi adiivititsteatio nsis'to get: power.and keep it, 
‘ a offer my reasons for this statement. ly be demanded, And then, intending at the end of four |-similar way, .and sending the money received, be it ever | aoysistency—some praise our past course, that rewardles§ of ‘the ‘means.: "Phe! patronage and 
What is done, will not, cannot be undone.— 1. Ifthe whig party succeed, the whole question of.) years,, to retire to his home:amidst a. non-slaveholding | so little to.one treasurer in this city, . In connection with eit UE of us now -imay fall’ witht more ef- | influenec'of! the office-holders,are,.of fearful po- 
Such a convention has been held—its procee- | the currency, with all its engrossing excitement, will be community, he may not be unwilling to make his peace | the formation of sewing societies, the committee would’ . ) W seal rel arith reopen * non- | tency." Phere is a mighly .movement of the 
dings are*now before the world: If they be | opposed anew; and it will be vain then for abolitionists to | with the friends of freedom, Having therefore nothing respecifully advise whatis called a cent-a-week soviéty. fect., 6 ana nat Rasa a Out f le ; se People to displace them. .-1f.in consequence of 
wise, itis no great matter how many or who | think of engag:ng the public mind in the consideration | further to ask at the hands of the South, freed from the | The plan of which is briefly this, put down the names’of dents; they are evidently. POE ‘PURSE Ered any alienation of the people’s candidate, any 
of the question of slavery. ‘The former vexed question | corrupting alliance of Mr. Calhoun, who is even now every member of your own family if you are able, and party-excitement, and things seem srange to man cannot conscientiously: votesfor him—let 
will have to be disposed of first; but this cannot be accom- | hanging on the:brink of aseparation from him, and natu- | then the names: of every man, woman and child of your | them now which hereafter will appear perfectly | that man forbdéar;—but in my: .viexy he does ill 
plished for an indefinite length of time, during all which | rally solicitous to provide a peaceful home for himself in | acquaintance whom you can persuade to give the small | natural. It would give us great pleasure to no-|to go beyond that forbearance, by: gt ars. 
sodeub ence ia Be bee nema’ in Laie & a poor slave would have to groan unheard and uncared the bosom of an anti-slavery community, the probability | sum of one cent a week,.to adyance the, educational inter- tice” ‘iheir atviein tee: rectify their misappre concen — 7 peaporepe 1 Hi 
7 ° or. But let Mr. Van Buren be re-elected, and the is, thatshe will be stricken with sorrow for his temporary | ests, of the most oppressed. portion of our community. | .: YY danaed views ‘and motives, and movement, am'grieved,. bi 6. my y 
show that the convention was really not so im- present policy will be established permanently:—the | apostacy, and yield once more to the real abolition prin- | In this effort every thing wi , 1 tons, 1D, HRga a = ie Bi } : friends se engaged. I,belicye i, needful for the 
x ‘ é - ‘ : y thing will. depend upon: the vigor and elite. cael eleiee ate eee ed le nell. ; opts tR hlic in.efieata change of 
posing as we represented it. country will have rest. No great question then would | ciples, which he has been compelled to cherish in secret. efficiency of the collectors, who should meet once ina explain Pp : safety of our grea wie ? BS elt oe 
The editor of the Free Press complains, that | be before the public mind, so that it would naturally turn | On the other hand, should you elect General Harrison, | month and.pay over all the money received to some one know that to ‘satisfy every ;body was not to be administratianss, Ang anid ON dene 
we published the protest apart, and said it was | to the consideration and discusion of the subject of sla- | the whig patty, having tocommence and carry out what| whom you. choose as treasurer. Ifany one one desires for Barn on POT Ae tag most 
received from an anonymous correspondent.— | °°: This, would be a decided gainto the cause of the | they consider a great work of ‘reforni} and aware | togive more than acent.a week put it down as a dona? | gostraight forward in the path we have chosen — bali * 5 ad quarrel with ies who 
We did say so, because it was the fact, and we are : that they cannot succeed without the acquiescence of the | tion. Should every anti-slavery woman in the state enlist | for ourselves, leaving it to'time and the second Ae ig me. I beseech him, in return 
did not choose to assume the responsibility of cnn =reraed nr for sitet that M. wa — will 'be rage ndcéstity od pay gi fer its aid ‘in this plan and pursue it vigorously, the results would be | coher thoughts of our friends, to decide wheth- ma es tn with me. 
what might turn out, although we did not be- | hi. i avor abolitionists, It is well known that | the price which Mr. Van Biren paid; (bit ee such as_ to astonish all—and enable us notonly to carry | ve are right or wrong. Every day’s expe- The late political moyements among abolition: 
lieve it such, a fabrication. Our remark was |>-.> rate formerly was an a enemy of etevery, have to pay no longer, and will proelaim death Wwaljolition our present plan of operation but greatly to enlarge Wy ids 8 
p : : . : ~ aad 8 friend of the colored man. Genera! Harrison was | for the next four years at least.» Already, ‘as every sensi- | jt, Will YoU Not'niaké the! attempt?— Whatever oppo- 
not designed to disparage it, and the idea that it] born in. the South; and his letters, speeches, and acts | ble‘and candid man‘ knows, they have offered: to strike} sers may say; if your motives. are pure and your eye sin- id first-place, especially inpolitic, ‘They tend to 
would bear such a constructicn as friend Pur-| throughout his public career, prove him always to have up such abargain, And their leader, General'Harrison, | gle, God will approve and bless the effort, dence:of both parties, and -that:abolitionists, to pies? te Pa at whelfave been fa- 
dy’s never entered ony thoughts, till we saw his | been a Southern man, in the technical sense of the term. | though pledged not to’seek office a second term, will most Itis the desire of the committee to hear of the doings of | be effective, must nat only talk) right, but vote i Pri ee a principles They tend 
Mr. Van Buren was bornand educated ina free state; cheerfully second all the anti-abolition’ measures of his enlaties throughést theathtes ae arran ata often amily tight,’ it the great stihject of dlavery.' ; he BL ae Nie sili Mavety dbvenielit? odidus and 
and his principles and habits of thought were formed in | party, because his sentiments are already, sympathetic |. pe convenient,-if you are” going on'suctéssfully we de- Britto ee neffeetive” Ife (Hal spite’ gainstthe wind, says 


majority is now on your side; vir, firmly be- 


day animadvert, with, some severity on the 
course we have. felt it our: duty, to: pursue.— 


were concerned in them, or whether these were 
_ ananimous or divided; if foolish, we should 
“think that Mr. Purdy might expose their folly, 


expected. _ As it is, we have nothing. to do but 


rience settles us in the, truth, that the safety of | ists, arg, discouraging takens in relation to the 
our cause, is to.be found.in. ite perfect.indepen- | great cause of, freedom. I think them, in the 


article. ‘The protest was published apart, be- 
cause, having been received late in the week, 
and handed in of course after the other proceed- 


the midst of an anti-slavery community, while as yet it | with slavery, and the habit of his whole life has been‘to | gite to know it, that our own hands may, be.strengthened a i On otr fourth page'ls wn article concer- Dr. Franklin: spits ity hig own face!’ There are 
ear i pics org was not thought a disgrace te be the foe of slavery, Ac: support the pretensions of the slaveholder. : whilst we give God thanks on your. behalf;. if you ‘are ning the defection of the ehurehés froin’ sound | other points whieh- T wish té ‘urge, but] defer 
Gs. he printer not thinking of the propriety cordingly, while his antagonist was opposed to the Mis-) — Foy all tt therefore; I d itmiy: duty to | weak and obstacles are'in your way, we will lend oft éf-'| 2h) |: BPP rc tA cief Be ‘h anothe? ftiniber,’ ro ah 
of inserting it ith th - ' parensinhit sie on : = ; or all these reasons, therefore, ns my: duty to} weak an en ‘les & ry yy P principle. We commen: it to the altention of | them to anot ss es n . 
ogg, Renee rem, made up the form | souri restriction, he was in favor of it, as proved by support Mr. Van Buren.. And abolitionists. cannot do | forts by friendly council,’and’ sympathy, to obviate or re- Iam, dear sir, 
containing them without it. We did not know | his vote in the New York legislature, to instruct) potter, than to.vote into office a man, all of whose life up | move them.—Communication can be addressed to the ‘with wrest regard and respect, 
of it till it was done; ud had we then thought | the Senators of that state, to oppose the admission of | ¢5 to date of his connection. with Jnekson,.shows him to | Secretary. _ By order of the Executive Committee, ; . ; n SUE STEGS O'gante VINDRX. 
‘the place of its insertion a matter of importance, Missouri, aches slave marcia While his epponrat dis. have been a strong anti-slavery man; and who, having , S. B, GARRARD, President. | SU might — been omitted, perhaps, with Washington county, Sept. 17th,"1840. 
we should have had the form overrun. ke : na si = one i ner 1 | i409 more measures to carry in which the.assistance of the | ~Manr A. Branenann, Secretary, | ee For of course, we do not hold oo 
.s .8 . S aar~:, eacutesy entree tats Sond amenetingsiel — ill be required, and nothing further to ask ; ourselves responsible. ; 
2 aang hae haan ted nepiost the slave abe in fagor of a pill for pron: » willnaturally be inclined to favor the advom : _ speneuansanegie priate. On the same page may be found a very inter- meee a 
P : i : dibs) stieciaabtian tata stamens of slaves into the territory of Florida, se principles, to the promotion of which the Mhus I entitle:the following short correspon- esting extract froma late address of Professor Some politicians say that abolitioitisis are un~ 
Highland co., to discuss these same questions. | General Harrison ia Indiana, signed a Dill, forbidding at. life wote freely devoted. dence, which I handed to the printer last week, Abit Sidedil ti: wianteel. dae sal tao a iad der obligations to'choose “the least of two evils.” 
Our “faith,” friend Purdy, is, that ‘these same | colored persons’ testimony against white men. Mr. A Vay Bonen Anotitioniit. [for inseruon,. out which he mislaid and ne lS ae —_ meng So says at Jeast one abolitionist—and that same 
questions” are to be settled, not by numbers, Van Buren, in the New York Convention, for revising on es 1tH89 Gnd till thi a hot} given much more miscellaneous matter on the | aiolitionist asks; whether this is. neythe duty of 
but by argament. Itseems to me, that you wall he bene not pond out as fais a par “¥ nd til this week. fourth page, than we did formerly. all men? Wil not | the whigs themselves say 
i-eeb: eubir:-cursely } 6iably ' ap, Daren, as our correspondents have, for Gen, Dr. Baitey:—Sir, I have looked over your -— Rati th. snieamet see Ri el ; that their principles are so perfectly sound that 
ae, €s much more prouladly | ihe time of his association with Jackson, he was a con- , why then we are mistaken... Ajl that now con- | very long artiele: It requires as much time as} 2&2” The proceedings of she meeting at Ak- | the demoerats (so-called) are equally iwith them- 
detween this and the 20th of October, in finding sistent anti-slavery man, ‘Then his conduct changed. e is, an apprehension that my friend ofuthe} [ have to spare'from other important duties to | ronwill.be published next week; andialso the | selves bound by their principles): and that too, 
out on which side lies the force of argument, | ‘he first alleged pro-slavery act charged: against him, ree Press, who consumes about three columns in | read a production so extensive without entering} ‘etter of Charles Olcott-in the Watchtower. however great their majority may happen to bet 
rather than the number of headse was his casting vote on Mr. Calhoun’s gag-bill, whereby umber of his paper, to prove mea sort of Van | into.a formal reply which, should I follow your 7 Setar To illustrate:-suppose for instance, that it was 
an, will appeal to the foregoing article as corrob-| example, would fill several whole papers. . A To the Editor of the Philanthropist. | now ascertained perleetly, that the ballots of the 
o1ative proof of his very liberal assumption, © I'shallgpro | few expressions in it T-should think unkind were |: Duar. Sirn—'S here is seatcely any exisung people for President of the United; States, if ta- 
test “however against his saying oné ‘word about'the | [ not. confident that. you wrote in trouble. } Journal that has given me, as, much satifaction as | ken to-day,,,would be thrown iwo for; Van Buren 
articl®; unless he copy the whole of it‘into his paper: ’ "| Your first two sentenees are asample.  **A bold! the Philanthropist... ts. fair, frank, and, manly to-one.for Harrison; still, as, Haruson in their 
moet the Lette et pike front,”’**Apparent self-confidence” ‘are expres- | course has been truly exemplarys While de-| own language and belief, Is the ‘best of two 
THE CALL OF THE LADIES’ COMMITTEE, | sions thal need some apology. Such expres- | voted te its appropriate object—the., purification | evils,” will they, not all, claim that.on that ae- 
sions are apt to eecape from one when a little | of public sentiment—its usefulness was beyond | count merely, itis the dtity of all. men to vote 
more closely pressed, with argument than is desi- | calculation. It pains me, exceedingly to per- | for Harrison!—Certainly. All men can see 
rable. [regret the necessity of plaging you un- | ceive that it has swerved from its orbit, and has Gat obligation goes not at all asa matter of 


Tete 


our readers.. Itis full of solemn truth, A few 
expressions, and allusions, wnimpartant to be- 














: to x For dhe Philanthropist, 
A LBSSER. “EVIL, STILL,” 


the constitution of the state, threw his votes on the side 





of negro suffiage .Throughout his public career, down to 
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perssset it was passed fo a third reading. This, however, was 
MEETINGS, 


not a pro-slavery act, a8 is commonly stated in the anti- 
We hope the friends of independent abolition | slavery papers, It would be deemed a violation of cour- 
will call meetings every where through the | tey and fair dealing in the Senate, for its presiding officer 
to take any subject out of its hands, by his negative in 
case of a tie on the second reading. ‘The rule of cour- 
t ; tesy,it is well known, requires of him, no watter what We beg attention to thé call of ‘the Execitive 
ae Ta viens we “ne call 10 | his own opinion, on the second reading of any bill to | Committee of the Ohio Ladies’ society, for the 
yis eir ac-| |; P whi : pa BAN i! : ‘ eds ‘ } alt ‘S$ No 
en ae pi rte ra memes na se eee wcutiacl ti tie’ Sit mee education oh colored people. Phe anti-slavery der a vexalious: pressure caiculated to draw from | been whirled into the political vortex, ‘The course course with the majority. a 
y ‘ : ; "| ladies of Cincinuati have distinguished them-]| you expressions» which you will ‘no ‘doubt're-| of Dr. Bailey on the opening of the present po- By the’same: mile, .'they can all see, that if 
Let them not meet as the representatives of so- | we presume was his reason for the vote he gave, aud not gret more deeply than | now do, when you shall | litical canvass was marked by his late character- | there were but twenty votes in favor of Harti- 
cieties; but as American citizens? And surely | any affection for the bill itself. have regained that calmness of teniper which | istic fairness. “He sought to givé fulland fair | Son, inasninehaseVan Buren is the greatest of 
they have aright to do so, and to select their But, office had eo attractions. The temptation was 7 stings Ritch git Neely elgg: oe 2 RR you commonly Mea _ | expositions relative to the opposing candidates, | the twocevile; therefote ali the others, though 
own mode of politicial action, without asking too strong for his anti-slavery principles, He saw, that oe bei 2 st pie REP. i mi ored chuagen In I = _ remark that you concede that it Ina little time however, he began to waver.— | hundreds of thousands of majority against them, 
deo leave. ofthe. majority. who are opposed to by pledging to the South assurances of friendship he could this piace, an es0ang, PH IealleDss aud purcha- ; may be nig ‘ 1 vole, tnnddes certain cireumstan- His expositions, left to their legitimate © tenden- | are bound by, the strongest possible political ob- 
‘ : See ascend ot the highest office in this nation. He yielded,| sing others: for. gratuitous . distribution, | they ces, for a pledged idolater., Ifin that case Ido } cies; would operate in favor of the’ whigs.— | ligation *to waive ‘their preference and take the 

them. Ifitbe desirable, as it is undoubtedly, and was elected, The veto’ pledge subsequently given, | have borne the burthen of printing a. large‘edi- not in voting for him sustain his pledge, neither | Alarmed at this aspect, he seemed to seek aed: ‘least of, the tive,”’, rah vi 
» in many places, to have a general discussion of | was disgraceful to him, But,-he saw clearly enough, tion’ of'Mr; 'Barlier’s a, Miia dln e do I in voting fora slaveholder. It seems to me | sions against the whig party, in order to. prove \ Now, Dear Friend, Whig,. whosoever thou 
the subject by the opponents as well as friends | that no bill for the abolition of slavery in the District of | . hii 8G ne MPs adie ibe that you have fairly conceded the principle for,| his impartiality. ‘The Southern bowings of Gen. | art, Pdesire to take you one and ‘all, by the arm 
of the mésiuré; other conventions can be called | Cotumbie, would ever be presented, for his signature, is of inestimable value. Iv any other | than, which L contend, a Harrison and Mr. Webster soon supplied’ what, and, marching with you to thé Ballot box, depo- 
of ageneral character, for this object. Let not | Of course his pledge was a mere nullity—it meant noth- these times-of party exeitement,: it would he Loe me ako Samp. that the General ane should have been to his hearts contentssLhe an- | Sit Out Votes upon thidée! of’ yout’ own princi- 
the few, however, who “até in favor of carrying ing. _. | Sought after with avidity.” We hope,” while watt oclan ni oa at tile Pes ig a mee imadversious. of Dr. Bailey...on these bowings ples. pileeaisardaweae ky a 

eras Hotbox, be deterred |..0%, ‘ins ovsht. particularly to be remembered. | some of our fair countryWwoniéh are devoting} ISNIS Bgl: stil Olan, AGA} wane bold, frank and maply,.as,begame;him. [| But stop a moment. Phave found at*evil, 
out their principles at the ballo ons e deterred Though pressed on all sides, at the hazard of losing hii dace Gis and ioe Witeeh nite e nor to extinguish it at.all. without,,the consent applaud him for these,. | do not blame. him: for af yourealk it suclis: jess than either of the two 
from concerted action, by the majority opposed | gtection, he ellis alias we dietig te Congiess sib: lect: yr ‘ wi greet Paes Promote | of the original owners, Your whole argament | he opinions he has given as, tothe duty of Ain: | before mentioned.” Will you 'stiek to-yonr text, 
to them. Let them say to their brethren, “we | stitutional power sp: abated slavery 4 the District of the election of a favorite candidate, those. of on Nhat point, it rome to mei Is founded: On a, ti-Slavery men, in. reference to the presidential’ hrothey ‘vod “Ff the “doctrine; of -two evils 
should be very happy if, in this measure, we | Columbia, Asto Mr. Van Buren’s sentiinents on thé them who have professed to regard the wrongs: ig pecan al) mnobiRae: Seen, hecygis. election. . choose the least,” ig, good, the doctrine of “the 
could have your company; but, as we cannot,| right of petition and freedom of discussion, they are, in pet bes: ave. BGM: Wa tnesunject as least of thece.)is sull betier—-and, so,,on to an 
we must’act without you; consoled, however, in | ™Y pinion, sound. In the letter to Julius Amis, though 


much juae as duty. requires. I have no desire indefinite extent, .: Number); has. nothing to do 
‘to, write for,victory, I will just ask, the .reailer withthe: ion—the obligation: ties 
, : ‘ AS aOR RAS : . sas , . ‘ Junie 4798 x ) Eels with the=question—the: obligation lies» forever 
the thought, that if on this question we cannot | ¥"#is for Southern men, he was at pains to recognize | Condition, will not altogether be -thrown away. | of your article to re-read: mine.in reply to your each bC ud. And this f et Pagatisl thw wlid chivose “the wred(ér when 
> liberty of speech and the press in decided terms. | ‘I'he cost of this report has trenched greatly,on|| former. article, and if he shall. think | that you Ges Giza by ice ated Me OME ENE. Of Pe Balsa: a Yess’ evi is Within’ {h@ir”’ choice. “” I be- 
she roe . : a — . ° A 3 o y oe 2 Re ° i MAE Pht ' : hed . ; 
tr should have expressed sentiments nnfavorable to | the means of our Cineinnati women} and -im-4:h2Vve fairly, met my arguments, let. him voteac- opposed it so iianfilly 48 Phe outeet te = Jieve Birney. as..good.a whig as Haprison—~a 
‘aitatischind Aa’ matte nem ; : »ppase ; ; > outset. He wi eve,, LEY. AB,, GOOG A WHS aS Aeagry 
_— ry ts, is nothing, so long as he concedes to them | hosed no small burthen upon then?’ We hope. cordingly. If the, arguments I have presented UN aiWans: that‘he never moved for fhe third] Much wiser and, better. man;;-and,, in, fact, not at 
the right of advocating their peculiar sentiments. | In bis will not sustain the position 1 have taken, other polftical party I know he opposed the’ nomi ab tor be reckoned umongethe-sevils”” in the 
iti S i " > i 3 : j i ¥ : “ a ‘> 5 " és 3 0 * - . r ww ; ; : 
It is worthy of notice, that the correspondents of our + cami i yng pein ne = ae and liberal response. eg a Te en: yeh Nok ‘natigg of Mr. Birney.’ But did He not’ move | Sense dontsidered. » [tis thesduty” therefore, of 
people. of the north, The - SEGA ts: P weaker al! for-a separating, (a non-Voting political abolition, |, menz—Wwhigs, democrats, and abotiviorists of 
5 








country, and give their sanction to the proceed- 
ings of the Hamilton Convention. In holding 





selves by their active and well directed efforts 
in the eanse of the slave. In addition to sup. 





of the slave will remembershat a little, money 
spent in attempts to draw. public attention to’ his 


But when he moves. fora political abolition: 
party, I think him wrong, .He -has..a right -to 
foym and utter his owa opinion—and so has 


see eye to eye, we yetcan harmonize on the 
other great questions involved in our enterprise. 








THE OTHER SIDE. therefore, that the call below may meet'4prompt 


paper who have hitherto advocated pro-slavery voting, | f, ; Bs ee =. ip i a : colts, 7 ‘ TT its ye ri 
y &)| fact that in the letter mentioned, .and in his inaugural ADDRESS . ; ments is but deface. the impression made by the party? °° ‘| Qvery, Stamp and. exeed, to, vot¢, the ‘(Freéman’s 


have all been on one side—-all supporters of the : ‘ ay ; . : x: : 

, ' specch, he entered into an argument to prove th _ se : ; ; >» e+ | Stronger... I still believe that | my position. is,| . rT? bp tiie Ticket. pm 

claims of General Harrison; not one has even squinted at ’ & pro at we | Of the Executive \Commitlee of the Ohio, Ladies’ Sovi- siistained. ‘ yP The late bearings of the editorials of the Philan- licket. So,says, £69 big gasoq tosorts %s 
: 3¥ fo ber Aer t pe ssrie oe sretormr sine tHe $55 


the Propriety of =~ Martin Van Buren, Whig Jd now submit the case toa e¢andid public, ho- ih have been feras i Ball Bad roi to weala on oved eu sol Bot theuPhidanshgépist. 
IE y we presume, anne hus pro-slavery | self a right, he would deny fo others, * Dear Friends :-- ping thatsraihamaycprevail, pnd that, af oxen are (Ire vel iis Ue pintive TK i his i ab ebahtcaycie ites" an oy Ape . 
@ sufficient disqualification for office. To make amends} | know that the treatment the sab of ndinian Ninn tacd cities deahak, “ |... | right, the decision may, be in your favor: : te cgi — ep tarps: “pe tasyzht ‘OF the firs¢ Disttief of the Indiana Staté AntiSlaycry So- 
for thé neglect Vf wuiseopondcuts, and to chow more |: are doubtless aware that- at the convention held Still v brother in th fal ealling it diabolical)’ Dr. Bailey has thotghtit} sa) Fo eae sto ge Sin Soa dens Jeu 
fee wt? : ceived frum the democratic members of Ovugiess, fui | tase Dtay ut Mussilluu, uu assvciatic Ned i Mist halal POpRAT IRE AEBS OTe Alave. his dut h h teh “his* ivflaénce"ale aes Fe OR duce aaeer “pt Heory, 
clearly the principle on whicb’our Harrison advocates | several sessions; iothea bai.’ Bat Whk cor her te ott boat ’ eeyviativn, salled the Ohio an beets JOHN. RANKIN. lis du y tot row the weig tof his’ inflténce a“) Hancock, Madison, Marion, Hamilton ‘and ‘Randalph,— 
ate proceeding, we have ourseives concluded to pena icy can be justly charged on the ti Nad mie x 4 Pi wg pee siesetien vi free. people of color gainst ‘the opposition. » Not many ~months ago | will pursuany to adjournment, be held at onomy, 
Rar, ofp ; : ive? Is a fact | was formed, and that all ladies, nfembers of anti-sl are, ; : pn 2od d \ 
SI DY ” behalf of Martin Van Buren. It 18 | that the leader of a party sometimes differs very widely | societies in the state, were to be considered as or i Ud es Rae 0 
certainly a great pity, that where so many are election- | from its members. At this very time, on the question of | As nian a3 He bagy Tne 
ering for General Harrison, we should have to take upon banking, Mr. Van Buren stands in opposition to his par- 
our own shoulders the onerous burthen of presenting the | ty in this State. It goes for bank-reform: he is opposed 
claims of the rival candidate. We hope the reader to the principle of banking 
will be patient, that he may learn how much can be 
said on the other side of the question. 


were wrong, shows his settled regard for free discussion; ety for the education of free people of color, to'ull 
for itis absurd to suppose that he would claim for him- anti-sluvery women :thraughout the. State, 





“Cincinnati, Seprember, 23, 1840. he declared that he had seareely: made up*his po-| Wayne county Ja, on 2d day, pian the 9th of the 


| re 7 O—at the hour of 9. 


| NKIS | Aa « plitieal creed... Now he;seems teady #0 run the} 1th, Month, CNovgipber) (18 

As such, we would lay before you in a few words ourne- My Dear Sr:—I was not “in trouble’? when} whole field) of American politics; to ‘weigh ‘and 2, glochy A. Sages at howe ) 
cessities, hoping thereby to ‘stir up ‘your pure minds” to.|.1 answered your article; nor did I suppose fora | Canvass merits.and imotives;.to strike political | ia noeiaanes oninenal imgpciasenin whishagery ab- 
wn greater exertion in behalf of the oppressed in otir midst,: ‘moment that, I was! out of tem per. Your areu- balances, swith the. confidence of-a man: of long convents ie Yeuiearawa abe OL a volt 
: Besides, it should be ta* Owing in’ part to the ‘short tite given for “making; monts ‘ma have appeared weicht ¥ h sig SOD RRE exparience.and. intenagishservation om./eioniets ." tho distro wl oneave to: attend: “The 
ken into the account, that notwithstanding: hitherto, the pledges and receiving donations at' the meeting in a y oe ap Ay wry political occurrences... , ; vionpdrethsen frou,ald.parte oli tbis and the adjoining.-; States, 


ane at Massi-'| but, inconclusivey as] sincerely ‘believed; théy' | 
administration has carried its measures by the aid of the| lo i ‘ lat a-s be oe it 2 Y y : aS, re cordially invited t 2 i i 
y d of th n, and in partto other causes, the amount paid into'the oily served’ to’ confith' me in my ‘positions. ! Dr. Bailey assumes that) Mr; Ratikin has ta: Are cons balls. invite hy ge fh z i 


South, more than one-half of the administration mem- | treasury. at that time was anaes i a repgred for all, gratis, 
: : . ‘ ally en 7 wone BISA “i < . j } ast SS Ty ea ot eb ry } if) 553 te babel Loe eae h LONG fl, tO 92 mars of 
Ma, Eprzon:—I am no party-man, Hitherto I have | bers from the free states went against the South, at the | debts contraetéd.the previous yeur cay ie Gi se _. That any apparently unkind expression should yeaa Prsare Mhimeeli? rn u ee a oe Tay aid ii se be cast; it fs ¢xpéeted that 
; Ms Meg ‘ if tee Pi : » only pe ain to 1 2010 Boe SP done th self? He: styles the | Whig | ihe convention will Uerdeeply interesting, 4 séverat talent- 
rene fest ma Fae ete og _ last session, on the resolution denying the right of pe- | a small snm.remained in-the treasury; which was apfitoe have escaped from. my,pen, I deeply regret, for licket a slavery ticket: he-seems to'think Fh Ao) ed speakers from etherStates ard-expécterbto:be present, 
kin roa 220M ects oe eins a ‘iy ie “i : rae Bere ; priated to those teachers who tatight in thecolored seti{e: | 9° mA@Ht in the anti-slavery: ranks!has a larger | rison was nominated: specially for the support-of ag, Well as Arsold Buffum, and. Dr, W,,.P.. Beanett. &c. 
’ , ; ere i ire . 2 : aia ° F ; , ' 4 ; . é r SCI Ry . 
mendelaalal te inh Wil GAERKME Veo Wines: wages to which I would direct |. ments last printer with little-ot-1i0-xemuneration,. _ portion of my respect | than’ yourself. If} how. | Slavery. He is, wrong——radigally wrongs and | cal Nein Ml ohn Bin Roctasiee Mic: Andiaare are segvested 
; The Exécutive ‘Committee ‘havé engaged the services | VET; you will re-examine critically the sentence pon Dr» Bailey, and Mr. Birney, are utterly mise bh?’ Bractleable forward the ‘halla of the Seaialy fication, 
hah byitdi pid efhitl Oy bs i! r j ak ss S 3 . PA +, : . ve “4 te © ! U ? ita 
rs Mr. a asagent, for another’ year—relying on | 0 which you object, you will, I think,. find it'so xs lene gp A Rr of ot Hombers;:' malé:atid feridte+idate® of their *‘formation, 
; 2 ed ; their own efforts aid: ‘the exertions ofall interested in |: that i si Se gras # s10 Joe OW ares AD OMLMOD SES ;. sPrevlOYS 10 We! withthd maihes:of theif Presidentatid Secretaty; as suc 
_tjon to the Svryaneeice Namie is my duty to. sup- | and advised prompt measures for its suppression, «In ac- | this cause to assist in compensating hiin for his PH naa th HeanicnnTey ng AMpwabion against} Harrisburgh convention was a matter, of, mere } formation.is indispeppable, ces) ot) 0) sae . “ 
sport the one, that will oe or the other interests of | cordance with the Gnapeticn,-ahiguttialediend oo fin Your, sincerity. Most certainly, none was in, hypocritical policy, Dr. Bailey: is entirely mis- ‘ Please, address the same to H. H. Way, Cor, Sec’ry fa. 
the.country. In so doing inflict no ry. on the cause otieet thisobject, was introduced into the Senate, and it Se in alee the welsh at iesaneul ; ; tendéd. i j 3 taken 7m. his supposition that the .,, womina- State A. ‘S'S. Newport Ta. 9 ad — ‘f gol 
of the ae s pe be as — ee < prec was not Van Buren’s fault, that it did not pass. | settlement to hieaone spsiedeahiiiaiain eh td Late Allow nie to say, that T'did not concede, that |!" of Gen, Harrison was brought about ‘by By order of the Exeditive ‘Comimitise, First’ District, Ta. 
one as other. vote cannot aiter his condition. Another i ; . : Fale ROL? . f Af nt, number of | ; eERy go ftTIT rt , ; 2 3% ra Jv (BITS , 
y nother instance of his anti-slavery proclivity, is his ac- colored people, with.a good teacher, Such.,teachers ‘we It Was right under any circumstances to vote for 


Southern influence, It were far nearer truth to Enya ses ed. dike = canamesiaditses? 
shall, therefore, choosing the Jesser of two evils, vote tion in the case of Lieutenant Hooe, 0 : é Wn ih say that it was effected in opposition to that influ-| 008 OA per TELARD, Cor. See’ry. 
: ; n the trial of ; ATF . 5 ae | an idolater,, . i ted tic! i Ppos}ty ot inttue | es n= itn 
for Mactin Van Buren, -| this gentleman, ina United States’ Court Martial, negro sin tag who are willing to enter. this self-denying field later,, o[ neither, conceded nor denied its 
,’ 








Here ate two candidates claiming our suffrages. One| In his last message to Congress, the president spoke in 
-of them must be elected. Both stand in the same rela- | warm terms of teprobation against the foreign slave-trade 


services, 
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From the London Patriot. 
A DREAM OF THE FUTURE, 


To THE WORLD'S ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


In the deep midnight solitude 
A vision o’er my spirit cames 
Methonght upon a mountain stood 
A mighty angel rob’d in flame, 
Who with avoice that shook the sphere, 
Called to the nations, every one, 
To gather at his feet and ‘hear 
That a new era had begun. 
And lo! he waved his giant hand, 
And forth they come, from every land 
Iilumimated by the sun. 


Thick as the dust o’er deserts driven 
In clouds by the Sirocco blast, 


From every region under heaven 
Th’ innumerable millions passed. 


Methought upon a boundless shore 

Before my eyes outstretched they stood, 
Sublime and vast, and cvermore 

Moved like the green leaves of a wood, 
When storms amid their branches blow, 
Rearing and shaking to and fro, 

A fearful multitude. 


With visage that outshone the sun, 
So bright to heavénly love to men, 
When they had gathered every one, 
Methought the angel spoke again. 
O’er all the listening earth his voice 
Roll’d like the thunder passing by, 
And bade the suffering lands rejoice 
And praise their God that rul’d on high 
That Strife had drunk her full of gore, 
And Peace should reign forevermore 
On earth asin the sky. 


The People bowed their myriad knees, 
Anidthe deep murmur of their prayer, 
Like the conflicting roar of seas, 
Broke forth upon the silent air, 


“preachers of righteousness,” even from a second dcluge,) 
but to gather some ‘insiruction from the railing dire¢ted 
against them. Sensible men, who have no interest in 
being deceived, never believe error without some admix- 
ture of truth, yet thousands in our land, of moral and in- 
dustrious habits, implicitly be/ieve the teachings of Gar- 
tison, Brownson, Kneeland, and others, that “Prixsts 
and Prpacotves,” (clergymen and school-teachers,) are 
“miserable panders to the prejudices of the age.”—hat 
“ministers, doctors and lawyers are the Devil’s trinity.” 
That. all human government is a “judicial infliction” upon 
men:—a punishment and not a blessing. 

Let us inquire what there is in the present position and 
aspect of the Gospel ministry in the U. States, which 
enables vicious men and fanatics to persuade an increas- 
ing multitude of our fellow-citizens who know us, that 
we “daub with untempered mortar,”—that we*join with 
the people’s masters, and seek fo reform without disturd- 


ing the social arrangements which make reform necessa- 
ry”—that wo are “loud é2 condemning sins nobody is 


guilty of, but silent as the grave when nt concerns the 
erying sin of the times; bold as bold can be where there 
is no danger, but miserable cowards when it is necessary 
to speak out for God and outzaged humanity.” 

I shall set down some facts of a general character which 
seem to me calculated to aid Atheists, and other disorean- 
izere in their work of destruction. 

I. The action of the last Old School Presbyterian As- 
sembly, “on petitions against slavery.” 

The report of their committee was in these words— 
| “Certain papers were put into the hands of the Com- 








| mittee on Bills and overtures, which papers are recommit- 
ted into the hands of those with whom they originated.” 
This monstrous report respecting petitions against the 
enslavement of millions of our fellow-men in our midst; 
passed an Assembly of ministers and clders without one 
word of remark! This Assembly claims to be the sole 
legitimate successor of that which, in 1818, “Resolved, 
That slavery is an atrocious violation of the most precious 
rights of human nature:” so that no plea of extenuation 


{ . . 
; can be raised on the score of the Assembly’s ignorance of 


the “crying sin of the times” prayed against by the peti- 
tions. ‘The same body passed acts implying unmeasured 
condemnation of alledged errers in faith and practice in 
their quondam brethren, the New School, which the great 








He spoke again and all was dumb, 
While peal’d the words o'er land and sea, 
“Rejoice, oh man, the hour has’come, 
When slavery shall cease to be: 
The cry hasrisen from the sod, 
From suffering millions up to God, 
And all mankind are free. 


No 1nore shall mothers slaves give bitth 

_ Tobabes for traders to trepan: 

No more shall tyrants rule the earth, 
Or man the enemy of man. 

From West to East—from South to North, 
The voice of rivalry shall cease, 


mass of them constantly, and solemnly disavow, 

Now what I implore of the candid is this: Does not 
the description of Reviewer Brownson exactly apply to 
the character of a majority of that Assembly, so far as 
their course respecting the “crying sin” of slave-holding 
is concerned:—loud in condeming sins nobody is guilty 
of, but silent as the grave when it concerns the crying sin 
of the times. 

Il. The last New School Assembly on the same sub- 
ject. 

This body in 1839 recommended their inferior judica- 
tories to take measures to “remove the evil” of slavery. 
Pursuant to this recommendation several Presbyteries 
passed resolutions excluding slave-owners from their com- 





And both the White man and the swarth 
Shal!! see their mutual love increase, 
And still while plenty crowns the sod, 
Shall both enjoy the gifts of God | 


In freedom and in peace! 
{ 
| 


i 


“No more ehall war affright the day, | 
Or rapine smuke obscure the sun, 

The olden age has passed away, 

_ And the new era has begun!” 

He said and in a stream of light 
Methought he vanished to the sky, 

While all the people at the sight 
Bowed low their heads in ecstacy. 

And called each other to rejoice, 

And shout with a triumphant voice, 
Praise to the Lord my God on high! 





{ 
The vision fled! —O dreaming heart! 

And shall the hope in slumbers given 
Drop in the waking and depart! 

Forbid it, oh refenting heaven! 
Experience may obscure the‘beain 

That hearts enthusiastic aee: 
But were perfection all a dream, 

How cold and dark this world would be! 
Hopes of the just—if ye increase, . 
The strife begun shall never cease 

Till all mankind are free. 

Cuarirs Macker. 
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From the Cincinnati Observer. 
THE ADVICE-GIVER. 


Fas est, ab hoste doceri.—Ep. Ver. 


Learn from. your Enemy. 


My advice lo all ministers of the Gospel, but 
to Episcopal Methodists in particular. 


Dsar Breranen: ¢ 


The following paragraphs are from the pen of O. A, 
Brownson, of the Boston Quarterly Review: formerly, it is 
#aid, a Unitarian clergyman, 


“It may be supposed that we, Protestants, have no 
priests; but for ourselves, we know no fundamental differ- 
ence between a Catholic priest and a Protestant clergy- 
man. 

“For our part, we yield to none in’ our reverence for 
scierice and religion; but we confess that we look not for 
regeneration of the race from Priests and Pedagogues—— 
they have had a fair trial. They cannot construct the 
temple of God. They cannot conceive its plan, they 
know not how to build, They daub with untempered 
mortar, and the walls they erect tumble down if so much 
as a fox attempt to go upthereon. In a word, they al- 
= league with the people’s masters, and seek to reform 
without disturbing the social arrangements which render 
reform necessary. They would change the consequents, 

_xwithout changing the antecedencts—secure to men the re- 
wards of holiness, while they continue their allegiance to 
the devil. ‘They merely cry peace, and that too, when 
there is no peace, and can be none. 

“We say again, we have no objection to teachers of re- 
ligion as such; but let us have no class of men whose 
profession it is to minister at the altar. 

“But none of your hireling priests, your ‘dumb dogs’ 
that will not bark, What are the priests of Christendom 
as they now are? Miserable panders to projadices of the 

_Ste——loud in condemning sins nobody is guilty of, but 

as the grave when it concerns the crying sin of the 

times; bold as bold can be when there is no danger, but 

miserable cowards when it is necessary to speak out for 

God and outraged humanity. As a body they never 
preach a trath till there is none whom it will indict.” 


The exasperated temper of this writer seems to indi- 
date a mind laboring under a horror of conscience for 
past neglect of duty while he professed to be a preacher 
of the Gospel. But whether he is confessing his own 
sins, and those of his former associates in the ministry, 
ornot; he evidently writes what in his soul, (sadly dis-, 
tempered,) he believes to be true. 

The moral, intellectual, and civil difference between Bos- 
ton, where he writes, and Constantinople, where he would 
be “bowstrung” for writing as he does against the institu- 
tions of the land, is largely owing to the labors of the 
-Protestant “Priests and Pedagogues” whom he is for 
sending to the lamp-post. He owes his freedom of speech 
to the Puritan clergy who asserted it, at the hazard of 
life, and the price of exile: nay, and perhaps his power 
of speech, (for he speake with power, though spurmedic,) 
to the inspiration which his baby-hood caught from one 
of these same “Pedagogues” whom his reforming zeal 
would consign to death with the company, though not 
“with the benefit of clergy!” Sober-minded men have 
neger ventured to hint that. France was better off, after 
murdering even her popish priesthood than before. 

But it is not my purpose to write a defence of the Gos- 





| offending their individual supporters, or biassed by the 


jon simple, selfish, party-principles. 


=! any preacher to permit colored persons to give testimony 
against white persons, in any state where they are denied 
that privilege in trials at law.” 


munion. After much discussion, this Assembly “Resolved, 
That said Presbyteries be requested to rescind such reso- 
and they took no further action on the subject! 


lutions.’ 
They not only did not condemn slave-holding, but they 
condemned those who did! Now, I ask how can we hope 
that Brownson, etc., with such facts in their hands, will 
fail to convince reflecting impenitent men, that there 
were in that Assembly, “miserable panders to the prejudi- 
ces of the age—silent as the grave when it concerns the 
crying sin of the times?” 

Does any one, can any one suppose that they were re- 


' strained from condemning slave-holding, and constrained 


to censure its opposers by the love of God or of inan? 
The institution of slavery has no charms to blind the eyes 
of indifferent people. It is hated and abhorred by bad 
men and good, excepting those only who are interested 
in its continuance. The only possible inference which 
the largest charity admits is, that the majority of that 
Assembly acted in fear of diminishing their number, or 


influence of those who were interested, directly. or indi- 
rectly, in slavery. Viewed with every possible allow- 
ance, I see not how a convention of common party- 
politicians—-considering the same subject, could have 
arrived ata different result, though acting professedly 


It, The action of the lust General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

This is summed up in the followimg resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable for 


This resolution passed, but the yeas and nays were not 

recorded. 

It is estimated that there are from 60 to 80 thousand 

colored members in the M. E. church. If a white bro- 

ther offends one of them, Christ commands him in Matt. 

xviii, 15, 16, 17, “Go and tell him his fault between thee 

and him alone.” —“But if he will not hear thee, then take 

with thee one or two more.”—And if he shall neglect to 

hear them, “tell it to the church:” i. e. give testimony 

against him before the church authorities. ‘Thus it is 
seen that the resolution of Conference is a simple, bold, 

unflinching abrogation of the command of Jesus Christ, 
to many thousands of his professed children. 

Note. The resolution does not impeach the veracity 

of the colored members. A colored man may testify for 
a white man or fora colored, against a colored man. Be- 
sides the same Conference declare that they have no in- 
tention to express or imply any distrust or want of confi- 
dence in the Christian piety and integrity” of the colored 
members; while it exposes every one of their families to 
invasion by the avarice or lust of the whites, without the 
privilege of complaint. Its peculiarly refined and malig- 
nant wickedness is seen in that Conference adlows their 
testimony for white persons, but not against them. It 
uses their manhood to fence the white man’s rights, but 
sinks them to dumb brutes respecting their own. 

’ The act of Conference cuts out the tongue of testimo- 
ny in every colored member, not only in the slave-states, 
but in all free states where the civil law does the same. 
Anticipating its unpopularity in Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, W. A, Smith offered the following as a substitute 
for the above, after a motion to reconsider. 

_ “Resolved, 'Uhat it is inexpedient and unjustifiable for 
any preacher to admit persons of coldr to give testimony 
on the trial of white persons in any slave-holding state 
provided, that when an Annual Conference in any 
such state or territory shall judge it expedient to admit 
such testimony it shall be allowed to do so.” 

This substitute is identical with the first resolution 
with two exceptions immaterial to its principle; viz. 
It cenfines its operations to slave-holding states; and 
“qllows” - annual conferences to rescind it | altogether 
if so disposed; i.e., if an annua) conference in a slave 
state should dare to brave a slave-holding public sentiment» 
backed by the decision of the General Conference. The 
yeas and nays were recorded on this substitute, and we 
firid among its ‘northern supporters, Wm. H, Raper, 
W. 53, Christie, J. Young, Leonidas L. Ham- 
line, S. Hamilton, J. F. Wright, of the Ohio Con- 
ference! 

What Northern’ preachers’ voted “for the fitst’re- 
solution which now stands as:the decision of the Confer- 
onvv, iv hnuwn only vo the Qud uf dhe vpprecewd, amd tho 
consciences of those who did it:—an act so abhorrent to 
religion and humanity, that if it were engraved on the 
front of their churches, I believe that the Methodists of 
Ohio would pull down their houses to erase it, 

Now, with such facts in the hands. of infidels, how 
shall we save ministers of the Gospel from reproach? How 
shall we answer the allegation. of Brownson, ete. ‘That 








loud in condemning sins nobody is guilty of but silent as 
the grave when it Concerns the ‘crying ‘sin of the times; 
bold as bold can be whon there is no danger, but misera- 
ble cowards when it is necessary’ to speak out for God and 
outraged humanity, Asa body they never preach a truth 
till there is none whom it will indjet?”? 


My advice in view of the above most deplorable devel- 
opements, is, that which’ a heatifen once gave to a be- 
liever in the true God, who yet was flecing from his duty 
of reproving sin; viz., that we, as Christians, but espe- 
cially as Christian ministers, “A}ige and call upon onr 
God, if so be that God will think’ upon us that we perish 


” 
not. Tne Apvice-Given. 


«Judge not according to Appearance, but 
Judge rightéous Judgement? 

Tha sepa to be a strange propensity ‘in man to 
form ie ony, and without a due regard to evi- 
dence, insdmtch, that but little more is necessary, than 
to start some prejudice against a given persow or thing, 
and wide spread odium at once ensues. Why is‘it that 
men are moré ready to believe ill, than - good of their 
neighbors? The‘heart of man is full of pride and - sel- 
fishness, and when we see individuals gloat with delight 
upon the frailties and imperfections of others, nay, when 


ings, are we not furnished with satisfactory evidence that 
pride and selfishnes reign unsubdued in the heart! Jt 
is fair to judge individuals, societics, associations, denom- 
inations, and nations by an intelligent knowledge of their 
true position and their acts, and’) he who does not, « vios 
lates the great law of love, and gives no evidence that 
grace holds all his evil passions and propensities, pride, 
and selfishness in check. 





How often do we see men 
an systems fiercely denounced, upon the construction 
which epponents are pleased to give to their acts and 
their designs-—and how often too are systems, and socie- 
ties and denominations cried down, hecause some of 
their adherents, may he guilty of errors and indiscretions! 
There isa principle—but that principle isnot of the 
world—it is a principle of the Gospel—which adhered 
to, lead, to a different kind of action. There is a chari- 
ty that thinketh no evil—but it never exists in the heart 
of a selfish man, unless planted there by the influence of 
religion—and where grace abounds, that principle, that 
charity, may always be found in active exercise. “To 
judge of men and systems then by their own acts and 
their own tenets, rather than by the unfounded tales set 
afloat by prejudiced and hostile feelings, is not only in 
itself right, and bat an act of simple justice, but he who 
does not thus, does not exhibit, as existing in himself, the 
temper or the spirit of a christian. Western 
Cabinet and Visiter. 


Reserve 


American Enterprise. 
We understand that the Emperor of Russia, by his 
agent, has closed a contract with Mr. Norris, of Phila- 
delphia, for “two hundred locomotive engines,” forty of 
which are to be delivered each year; for which the Em- 
peror isto pay $1,400,000. 'Mhese engines are princi- 
pally to run upon the great railroad new in construction 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow, We believe Mr. 
Norris had previously made a contract to furnish several 
engines to the Government of Austtia, and our readers 
will recollect seeing it stated in the papers some time 
since, that the locomotive of Mr. Norris took a premium 
in England after a full and fair trial with many other lo- 
comotives, 

_ ‘This is another and a most conclusive proof that the 
ingenuity, skill, and enterprise of our countrymen, in a 
fair trial, is fully equal to that of any and every other 
people, and that whenever and wherever we come in com- 
petition with equal advantages, we shall come off vic- 
tors, 

It is now the opinion of scientific men, who have look- 
ed into the matter, that there is no longer any doubt of 
the complete success of the experiment of manufacturing 
iron with antracite coal, and, if so, that America must 
soon become the great irun market of the world, as she 
will be able to furnish the article much cheaper than it 
can be obtained any where else. ‘T'he subject of railroads 
is now being discussed throughout Europe. France has 
at least 1,000 miles in contemplation, and Russia and 
Austiia as maizy more; and even the government of the 
Sublime Porte is begining to talk of a railroad from 
some of the outer ports of the kizgdom to Constantino- 
ple. When we recollect that, five years since, we were 
obliged to send to Europe for our locomotives, and that 
now we can manufacture them cheaper and better, both 
for ourselves and others, can we doubt that, within ten 
years from this time, Pennsylvania will furnish to Russia, 
to France, and to Austria, not only her locomotives, but 
her ratlroadivon? 

Thus, then, the tide of trade will be completely turned 
—and instead of paying to Europe interest for money to 
make vur railroads and canals, we wil! not only be able 
to cancel our State debt, but receive miJions of European 
gold and silver, in return for the iron and coal of our 
mountains. Pennsylvania herself can furnisi; iron suf- 
ficient to hoop the globe several times with railroads, and 
coal in abundance to’ run engines upon them for a century 
at least.— A’eysfone. 








Anecdote of the Lion. 
Poor Grrr Scnepers, a vee-boor of the Cra- 
dock district, was out hunting in company with 
a neighbor—whose name, as he is yet alive, and 
has perhaps been sufficiently punished, I shall 
not make more notorious.’ Coming to a foun- 
tain surrounded, as is common, with tall reeds 
and rushes, Gert handed his gun to his com- 
rade, and alighted to search for water. But he 
no sooner approached the fonntain, than an enor- 
mous lion started up close to his side, and seized 
him by the left arm. ‘fhe man, though taken 
by surprise, stood stock still without struggling, 
aware that the least attempt to escape would en- 
sure his tnstant destruction. ‘The animal also 
remained motionless, holding fast the boor’s arm 
in his fangs, but without biting it severely— 
and shutting his eyes at the same time, as if he 
could not withstand the countenance of his vie- 
tim. As they stood in this position, Gert, col- 
lecting his presence of mind, began to beckon to 
his comrade to advance and shoot the lion in 
the forehead. ‘This might have been easily 
affected, as the animal not only continued to 
stand still with closed eyes, but Gert’s body 
concealed from his notice. any object advancing 
in front of him. But the fellow was a vile pol- 
troon, and in place of complying with his friend’s 
Uirections, or making any other attempt to save 
him, he began cautiously to retreat to the top of 
a neighboring ruck. Gert continued earnestly 
to beckon for assistance for a long time, the lion 
continuing perfectly quiet—and the lion hunters 
affirm, that if he had but persevered a little lon- 
ger, the animal would have at length relaxed his 
hold, and left him uninjured. Such cases, at 
least, they maintain, have occasionally occur- 
red. But Gert, indignant at the pusillanimity 
of his comrade, and losing patience with the lion, 
at last drew his knife, (a weapon which every 
back-country colonist wears sheathed at his 
side,) and with the utmost force of his right arm 
plunged it into the animal’s breast. The thrust 
was a deadly one, for Gert wasa bold and pow- 
erful man; but it did not prove effectual in time 
to save his own life—for the enraged savage, 
striving to grapple with him, and held at arms 
length by the utmost efforts of Gert’s strength 
and desperation, so dreadfully lacerated the 
breast and arms of the unfortunate man with his 
talons, that his bare bones were laid open., ‘The 
lion fell at last from loss of blood, and Gert fell 
along with him. “Ihe cowardly companion 
who had witnessed this fearful struggle from the 
rock, however, took courage to advance, and 
succeeded in carrying his mangled friend to the 
nearest house—where such surgical aid as the 
neighbors could give, was immediately but vain- 
ly applied. Poor Gert expired on the third day 
after with the lockjaw.—TZhompson’s Tyavels 
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in South Africa. 


we see them reason to decry and blast reputation and: 
happiness upon vague surmise. and malicious whisper- 


‘the immigrant lands here, he is led to the polls, and urged to exercise 











EXTRACT OF AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered at Crawfordsville, Indiana, July 7, 1840, before: the 

Euphonean Society of Wabash College, 

BY CALVIN ELLIS STOWE. 

Though all vice, in a depraved world like this, be not directly. attributable to ig- 
noranee, yet all ignorance tends,to vice. For what is vice but a violation of the 
laws, physical and moral, which God hath established? and where can this violation 
so easily occur as where these laws are unknown, or the awful consequences attending 
their transgression unheeded? The more a man knows, the more easy it is to make 
him see that the paths of virtue and happiness are coincident, the more easy it 18 to 
get his understanding on the side of truth and goodness; and,the less a man knows 
the more difficult it is to get a sound, well grounded motive to take hold of him. 
The intelligent are always susceptible of influence from sound argument, and every 
sound argument is in favor of obeying the order which God has established. The 
unintelligent are not, to any great extent, susceptible to the influence of sound argu- 
ment, but are rather led by prejudice, by accidental associations, by noise and pas- 
sion; and though'these may sonietimes be employed in the service of truth and good- 
-néss, they are~ much more appropriately and more efficiently used in the cause of 
wickedness md error. Hence in ignorant communities, the rational advocates of 
good: principles are sure to be outrun by the noisy abettors of bad principles. 

_ An intelligent man who has given himself up to the influence of wickedness, 
may resist the convictions of his understanding and listen only to the-voice of 
passion, and an unintelligent man may follow his virtuous impulses rather than his 
vicious ones; but the intelligent villain can never be a successful one except in an 
ignorant community, and the well disposed ignorant man can seldom maintain his 

exept in an intelligent and virtuous community. We see, therefore, that 


$ ? 
' integrity, : 
s applied to communi- 


notwithstanding imusvidual except!ons, the great prendigne as : = 
ies, is stri i ~* Nave werd 10 ignorance, villany wou 
ties, is strictly and universally true.” It west Were no ig a ) 

“- no dupes, there could 


too unprofitable to be very extensively practised; if there Weve - 

be but few knaves. The well disposed ignorant men in ignorant communities, are 
the very tools which the unprincipled make use of to carry their purposes; for they 
have goodness enough to gain for themselves some influence with their ignorant 
associates, to gain their confidence and serve as a curtain for their wicked employers 
to hide behind; but they have not wisdom enough to detect the villany of their leaders 
or perceive the vile uses they are put to. The knowing rogue would be entirely out of 
business for want of tools to work with, were it not for the honest simpleton, who fur- 
nishes him with what he would otherwise be destitute of, a show of moral character 
for his schemes, to cheat the ignorant with; and in regard to such it may be truly 
said, the more honest they are the greater mischief they do, for the more honesty they 
have the broader mask do they afford to hide the ugly face of their wire-puller from 
the dupes over whom they have influence; and being very conscientious in their 
wrong-headedness, it is impossible to turn them. Thus honesty itself when allied 
to ignorance, often proves mischievous. 

The ignorant are not only at the command of the designing, as tools prepared for 
the execution of their schemes, but in proportion as the reason is less exercised, they 
are the more subject to the sway of the fiercest passions. The wrath of the fool 
is terrible while it lasts, and the object of his wrath is according to the caprice of 
the moment. The injury he does is not measured by the injury he imagines him- 

self to have received, but only by his power of inflicting evil; and so fickle and uncer- 
tain is he, that he will tear a man limb from limb to day, for having assisted him in 
doing the same to his neighbor yesterday. The annals of the French Revolution 
afford numberless instances of the terribleness and fickleness of the wrath of fools. 
It is because communities so generally have been ignorant, unstable and vicious, 
that many have settled down in the conviction, that men are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, and that the Icast among many evils, is a hereditary sovereign who can 
govern them against their will, who can employ one third of his subjects witli. wea- 
pons of butchery in their hands to keep the other two thirds at work for the main- 
tenance of their oppressors. 

A community ignorant of the general laws which God has established, and with- 
out disposition to obey them, will continually be incurring the evils and sorrows 
which their violation irretrievably brings. The blessings of Providence are turned 
to curses; waters intended to refresh and purify are used to destroy, and fires design- 


1 ed for warmth and comfort are employed for torture and death—the passions are all 


awake and the reason asleep. As an open boat in a stormy ocean without oar or 
rudder must soon fill and sink, or be cast upon the shore, unless saved by extraneous 
aid, so such a community must either destroy itself or fall under the dominion of a 
more intelligent neighbor. 

Our own country has taken the lea blishment of popular institutions, 
and most of the democracy that now 
tered here. Free institutions were 
cumstances, and with the greatest pr 
their freest and most unconstrained de 
possess all the power, they are daily bec 
they do and will exercise it. = 


world originated or has been fos- 
d under the most favorable cir- 
success, and here they have had 
t. Here the people at large really 
ore and more conscious of it, and 


nd interest make application of ou 

‘ prospects of the United States. 
rid, and commenced a fearful experi- 
It is our solemn duty 


We may then, with peculiar appropri 
general subject to the present condition 

We have set a hazardous example to 
ment, and we are sacredly bound to make it good if possible. 
to ourselves and the world to make every effort to sustain the attempt which was so 
happily begun, and prove that men can enj@y equal rights without bemg a curse to 
themselves and others. ‘The history of civilization, the progress of society, the pre- 
dictions of Scripture, all seem to indicate that the time is approaching when such 
a condition of society will be fully realized throughout the world; and yet when we 
look at our own country as the vanguard and standard-bearer in this great mover 
ment, there are many things to occasion painful apprehension and call for strenuous 
exertion. Let us look at them fairly, without self-flattery or weak despondency, and 
see what we have to do, and act accordingly. 

All our institutions, as is well known and universally acknowledged, proceed on 
the supposition that the people are intelligent and virtuous, and capable of self-gov- 
ennent; and if this supposition fails to be realized in actual experience, our insti- 
tutions fail as surely as an arch falls when the kpy-ctome is knocked out. When 
the foundations of our government were laid, this cdmbiegtian was much ateree the 
truth than it is at 1? Present moment; for though great improvements have since 
taken place in the metho.'s of moral and inpelleatyal culture, yet ame ienprovedacate 
have by no means kept pace with the rapid increas of oe wleve population, the 
AP temptations attendant on our national prosperity, the witely extending 
settlements over our vast territory, and ‘he influx of erent — atiened 
Qur fathers did not foresee such a my OY flood of immigration, and mate 
UUT Nauve Populat'un count! he educated in the Arar 

who flock to us without 
Almost as soon as 
all the nghts 
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shores. 
nu proviston tO Meet It. 
of republicanism; but what can be done with the myriads 


any preparation for the rational enjoyment of our privileges? 


form of 
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and claim all the privileges of a citizen before he knows anything of our A 
government, or even understands a syllable of our language. ‘The ignorant, the ¥!~ 
cious, the reckless and the debauched have free access to the ballot-box; and the 
vote of the most idle and miserable wretch about the streets counts the same as that 
of the most intelligent, industrious and praiseworthy citizen; and the worst of men 
and the worst of passions exist in abundance for the unprincipled to rise upon. This 
matter is well understood, and ambitious men make their calculations accordingly. 

An aspiring demagogue in one of our states was once starting the project of a 
new political party, by the force of which he could rise to office and distinction. A 
friend assured him that it would be impossible to raise such a party in the state, be- 
cause the settled convictions of the great body of the people were entirely against 
its views. “Not impossible at all, but the easiest thing in the world,” (replied the 
sagacious aspirant,) “and I will tell you how: In the first place we will make it for 
the interest of -all the Anaves tojoin us, and the knaves will go whither their interest 
leads, and here we have at once a very respectable party in point of numbers. In 
the second place every knave can On ati average bring over at least two fools, and 
then we shall have a clear majority of two-thirds of the whole people.” The resul: 
in this instance showed that the man’s calculations were right; for he succeeded be- 
yond all expectation and was elected to Congress in less than two years. 


It will be pretty generally acknowledged, that the affairs of our country are not 
always under the exclusive control of the intelligence and virtue which actually ex- 
ist among the people, but rather the contrary. It is certain that an amount of public 
vice which would scarcely be felt in older and more despotic forms of government, 
would be enough to shake us to anarchy; because our government rests on the sup- 
position of intelligence and virtue, and cannot exist without it. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, and scarcely possible to describe what would be our fate, if the natural conse- 
quences of our public vices were to take full effect upon'us. The wealthy, the re- 
fined, and the intelligent, deceived by the'enjoyment of present advantages, are fondly 
dreaming im fancied security, as were the inhabitants of the old world before the 
waters of the flood; little considering that should the whirlwind of anarchy come, 
they must themselves be the first: victims, the severest sufferers, both because they 
have the most to lose and the keenest sensibilities to their losses. The wealth of 
the rich is the first object of attack to a lawless revolutionary mob, the families of 


the refined are the earliest victims of their reeking lust; and the intelligent they - 


gard as their natural enemies. 

In various parts of our land, the mob have a wh 
not theirs, and passed unrebuked. They have already tasted blood, and with impu- 
And there are those who excuse them on the plea of necessity; and because, 
there are certain offences which no law can reach. And this rotten 
se of every wilful tyrant for his most tyrannical deeds, has found. its 
of high authority, and there has been in consequence a growing 
f law, and -an increasing recklessness of dishonesty 


already laid violent hands on what is 


| inty. 
as they allege, 
plea, this excu 
way into places 


ecclesiastical proceedings, and found its way into assembles which call ‘Demneie 
courts of Jesus Christ. I have been. told that a Presbyterian minister was & pis 
years ago complaining to Gen’l. Jackson of the unprincipled violence of party ay 
tics and lamenting its deliterious influence. “Ah!” (replied the Gen’l. vith a sort 
of rogueish sdlemnity,) “I know it is very bad, but nothing distresses m\ Tike’ the 
troubles in thetPresbyterian church!” ' 

What think you, must be the’ effect of such éxhibitions ‘of reckless political ‘en 
bition, as we have witnessed within a féw years past, upon the aspiring youing tty 
in the land? They see that the unscrupulous partisan is the man who rises, that it ia, 
he who is sustained and rewarded; while he who refuses to sacrifice his prineiples to \ 
his party, will often be sacrificed by his party. They enter on public life, therefore, — 
with little expectation of succeeding, if they adhere rigidly to: principle; and ‘it is 
almost only those whose principles set‘loosely about them, that have any strong ex- 
pectations of ominent political station. Did those honest and well meaning meny 
who suffer themselves to be made the dupes of the designing, did they but see how 
directly the course which they are pursuing tends’ to corrupt and vitiate the most 
active and ardent young men of the nation, they would surely pause before they 
would any longer consent to excuse or palliate vices and frauds, because they oceur 
in their own ranks and seem to be profitable to their own party. 

In arbitrary governments, where power ‘does not originate ‘with the people, the 
vices of public life do not always afford an index of the state of national morals;, 
but in a country like this, where. all power and office are in the gift of the people,, 
and betowed on the people’s favorites, the character of the public men is a tolerably 
fair representation of the character of a majority of the people. What then are the 

qualitiesmolikely to secure success in public life among us, at the present time- 

Are they good sense, consistency, disinterestedness, dignity of character, purity of 
morals, an abhorrence of all that is mean and base and vicious? 

There are undoubtedly three classes of public functionaries and candidates for- 
public favor among us. ‘There is a class of honorable, upright, intelligent and pa- 
; triotic men, who have the sagacity to perceive what is right and the disposition to, 


i . ° + ales of cnav i . 
pursue it. There is also uc. arrant knaves, entirely selfish, and unscrupulous. 


as to any means which they imagine may advance then OWN interests; men who, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, would burn their neichbors houses, were it but to warm 
their own fingers by the fire; men who would willingly see this glorious eountry 
and allits institutions, the best hope of the world, sacrificed to their mean amljition; ; 
and who do not hesitate to corrupt the public morals for the sake: of rising, ong ther 
wreck of public virtue and happiness. There is a third class of honest, weak-mind- 
ed men, who have more ambition than capacity, and who, though’ they mean no 
harm, more readily sympathize with the knaves than with the upright, because a 
knave will condescend to flatter them and contribute to their advancement, andi 
The same three classes also: 





use arts which an honorable man would despise. 
exist among the people at large; but I cannot here undertake to determine the 
relative numbers of these several classes. I will only remark, that our insti-- 
tutions are founded on the assumption that all, or at least the great majority of the- 
people, are intelligent and virtuous, and, in view of this, inquire, can they sub-- 
sist if less than one third should be found to posesss the character, which the theory 
supposes to exist in all? . 

For I very much fear, that until the great mass of the people are sufficiently 
educated to understand broad general principles, and draw sound deductions from 
them, to comprehend the great universal-laws which God has established, and fore- 
see the remote results of particular combinations, till they are generally gifted with: 
wisdom and :nowledge and the fear of the Lord, the second and third classes 
mentioned wil! be far more numerous than the first. 

What then? Must we give way to despair, and say that nothing can be done? 
Has not enough already been accomplished to inspire gratitude and hope and the 
strongest confidence e for the future? Where is the nation that has ever had a half 
century of such prosperity, improvement, and general happiness as we have had« 
since we became independent? It is entirely a new thing in the world’s history; 
that so vast an extent of country should be so rapidly settled and laid under culti- 
vation, and covered with the works of a vigorous, intelligent, and happy people. :. 
I speak of our free states, and I mean the whole people and not any one or two - 
favored clusses, ‘The highest anticipations of our revolutionary heroes and sages 
have been more thant realized; a sclid foundation of intelligence and virtue still lies 
at the bottom of our :yational greatness; our advantages and improvements are sub- 
srless; while our evils are comparatively few, partial, and 

We shall not succeed without effort, but there is 
every possible assurance that all well directed, well considered efforts will meet abune - 
dant success. Recreant shall We be to our vocation, and uiterly unworthy the.: 
place we occupy in the world’s hy Oy? if — rie peepee ow P reeaye i aa 
only unimpaired, but greatly improv apps erie pasa , the rich mhertitance of. eivil. 
and religious freedom which we have rn “°C!ve® “rom our fathers, : 

; prove, that it is wisdom and knowledge 


I have aiveady stated, and attempted to” : o : 
which must be the stability of our times anu” 7 engt h of salvat von, and the fearof. 
the Lord our trecsure. In enumerating the 1. “©40S therefoue, which must be em~ 
ployed for the secun.2g and perpetuating of our invaluable national privileges, I 
shall endeavor to indicate the best methods of diffu 72S through the great body of. 
the people the blessings or *v¢sdom and knowledge ont ~— of “- Lord. ' 

Among these means the p.tst place aust be given to ov’! VomMox Scuoons, and 
other kindred educational insti{w'0ns- 

Intelligence and good principi’s ate not the natural growth 6f the —_ and ewes 
in this depraved and imperfect state, Dut ean be produced only by Asskiuous culti- 
vation. Parents generally have neit:1.°" the time nor the capacity to give their chil-- 
dren anything like a sufficient education in the bosom of the family. It matist be 
done in a public school, or it will not bed ¢ atall. ‘The great difference betweere 
those communities where public schools an? sustained by law and where they are 
unknown, shows at once how essential an ¢, @7ent they are in the process of a 
zation and social improvement. Our revolutio. soul on have been suecess - y 
achieved but for the common schools of New . cngland; and Seotland af this ay 
would have been more wretched and degraded th. “®, POOF Ireland itself, were it not 
for the common school instruction introduced by » ohrs Knox. Imperfect:as. ore 
been the instruction both in Scotland and New Engi. and, poorly qualified as most: 
of the teachers have been for their great work, short .** the time-has been, and 
wretched as have been the means and the accommodations, et et these schools havo. 
been among the greatest blessings which the human race 1, *% ©V6 received, and,. 
considered in all their bearings, have done more for the elevatic wn ef tho: great mass. 
of the peonle and the vindication of the rights of man as man, tham all’ other hu-. 
man institutions together. Compare the people who have been be. UBht be oo 
the influence of these institutions with any other people that have ©*®". & ss 
contrast the amount of popular intelligence, capacity and susceptibility o. * “ 
ment among them with what is found anywhere else; and you must be com, 
acknowledge that even an imperfect system imperfectly executed has wrough. 
pendous miracles of improvement, and that the idea of universal intellectual a 
moral elevation, so far from being a chimgrical one, is more than sustained by the 
wonderful results already produced by a system of means hitherto so inadequate. 
It is true that in both these countries there was a@ solid religious basis for improve-- 
ment; and without this little can be expected, even from the more perfect systems 
of popular instruetion which have recently been introduced into other countries. 

The common school is almost the only ground left, on which we can all meet to- 
gether and co-operate harmoniously for the general good. We are so divided into 
religious sects and political parties, hostile to each other and jealously yratchful, that 
most of our spheres of effort are miserably circumscribed and hedged in; but liere 
is a most important and interesting field, where as yet there has been no cosidera- 
ble division, and the people generally are of one heart and one mind. It i9 the 
most appropriate and efficient instrumentality for good that ean be devised, for iv 18 
the very purpose of the school to promote intelligence and sound. principles, to, sow 
the seeds of allthat is virtuous in the very spring-time of life, while thereis the-su. 
est promiso of the production of an abundant harvest. If the school be not sas< 
tained and receive a right direction, there 18 no substitute for it; there'is no ofher- 
way in which the children of all classes.can be so effectually brought together and: 
trained up for usefulness and happiness. The republics of Greece and Rome. had: 
no common schools and no Bible, and therefore they fell. It is one of the most in-. 
teresting features of these institutions, that they are suited to bring together. chil- 
dren of all ranks in life, of all political parties, and of all religious creeds, give them 
acommon education, make them acquainted with each other, and thereby break 
' down prejudice and alienation, and fit them, when they come to adult years, to feel 
wai together as one harmonious people. This is of the utmost importance, in 

- nat, which is made up of so many heterogenous elements that must be amal-- 
nm me ne before We can have peace or stability. Every attempt to pervert the cm-. 
ii | 1 furds so 2S to accommodate children of different languages or different 
mee FEO ga ngrate ¢ducation, should be steadily resisted by every true friend 
religions wit ‘ p 5 Fa death-ilow at the whole system, and so I believe it is intend-- 
oo eon Nong ote nde h ho are making the attempt. 
ed to be by the leaders of t:05€ Who § BRS : ? 

: nstitution alseady well-established and secure in the 

The common school is an 1784 - looked id . 

fidence of the people. Shai! ++ be neglecteu, overlooked, and deserted? . Shall + 
oe : ‘borally provided for its support, be misapplied, per~ 
the funds which have been so liber#4Y P pplied, pe: 
verted, and wasted, through the neglet of those who ought to take the deepest in- 

: 1 
en auate to all the common wants of the 


The common school should be made ade 
people, and so elevated that it will not be the schys! for the poor only, but where alE 


classes would feel it a privilege to be educated. This ©an_ easily be done, provided 
all classes unite in endeavoring to effect it; and the natur? of L ome ren- 
ders it peculiarly necessary that our children should be educ+ ¢ hee ys Ts “ 
shall all beobliged to live together in pretty nearly equal ranks, po aa sou 
policy as well as Christian duty, to attempt in the most appropriate wi Ly ° prepare 
all to live together happily, by giving them as nearly as. possible the same ipo 
habits of thought and equal opportunities for improvement. If the common a - 
are in so bad a condition that the morals of a child are not safe there, they certain ly 
should not be deserted till the most strenuous efforts have been made for their paré~ 
cation; for they are the only schools which two-thirds of the people can ever have 
opportunity to visit, and if they are sources of corruption instead of improvement, 
we are indeed fast hastening to ruin. If bad children are disposed to come to the 
school, this surely is an importam! step towards reformation, and one means by 
which the labor of attempting something in their behalf is very much shortened 
and lightened. If they be not reformed 1" ¥ outh, they will soon grow up to be vi- 
cious men and women, when their influence will be the strongest, and you ¢an no 
longer keep your children from associating with Loe We pe keep a 
lies pure by secluding them; far do what we can in * ewaysds om exist woe a 
society of equality as ours, walls of stone and gates of brass cannot prevent 1 a 
tering our households. God has brought upon us the gy" eatest possible amount. 03 
motive that can be conceived, to labor for the moral welfare ° the whole communi - 
ty; for he has made our own moral welfare, that of our childrex? t° depend ‘epon it. 
As well might we in the Lord’s prayer pray for forgiveness without — others, 
as to labor in our families for the improvement of our own children while we oy 
no effort for the spiritual and moral advancement of the families around us. Ther , 
is money enough already expended for educational purposes to accomplish this ob- 
ject, if it were judiciously applied. Many a parent is at much trouble and amnene 
in sending ‘hie*ehildren abroad for education, as it would require’ to establish a 
in his own neighborhood, that would educate hot only his ewn children, but those of 
his neighbors also. y 

Let the common schools be well established, and I have 10 fears that we shall be 
destitute of adademies and colleges, and the higher institutions a —, By 
the schools properly conducted, the desire for improvement wl exe the, 


7 ; aad ies and colleges willbe created; and the result 
means for endowing and filling academies a chat’ the’ #60th’ of tHG Hight tte’ halve. 


is as certain as that fruit will be produced - ; 

been properly planted in a genial soil- Why is N re, England the country of ‘all 

others, in this new world, for academies and colleges? . Because it is the country, of 

common schools. . Here in these schools are formed the founders, the teachers and 
ay! hout them the colleges could not exist. 
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easily susceptible of remec \Y- 
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disregard of the authority o sr 
among those whose duty it is to enforce the law. The same spirit has affected even 





the students of the colleges—and wit 





